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The New Era in Photography 


KARL A. BARLEBEN, Jr. 


) NEW era has dawned in the photo- 
graphic field. I refer to the motion- 
picture. True, we have had motion- 
pictures for some time now, but it 
fee) js only in the last few years that the 
amateur has taken up this fascinating branch of 
photography; for years ago the kinema outfit, 
besides being very costly, was heavy and big, 
therefore none but professional motion-picture 
men used it. Now, however, there are several 
motion cameras on the market made for the 
amateur’s use only. These employ what is 
known as “sub-standard”’ film, instead of the 
regular standard film which is used professionally. 
With the birth of these “baby” outfits, the cost 
is reduced to almost nothing—in comparison 
with the standard outfit—and so is the size. 
These two factors alone appeal to the amateur, 
and he has responded. Not that we have dis- 
carded the still camera, for that will be useful 
to us always; but for a change, the kinema 
camera is fast becoming popular. 

Mr. Pictorialist, who has used his still-camera 
for years, is finally induced to try a motion 
camera. He goes to his favorite haunts and 
makes his exposures. A week later, he gets his 
film back from the laboratory and screens it to 
see what it is all about. On his small screen in 
his home there appears a beautiful scene. Com- 
position and all is there. But he notices one 
difference. He sees that little brook bubbling 
down, splashing upon rocks and leaving tiny 
whirlpools in its wake. The trees above sway 
with the wind, the leaves are in action, and behind 
them, the clouds roll by. Mr. Pictorialist was 
not used to this, and he enjoyed it. Not only 
did he have a picture, but also action. 

Mr. Sportsman also got the fever. He took 
with him on his trips a baby motion-picture 
outfit. His habit had been to take along a still 
camera with a fast shutter and lens, but his 
results were far from. satisfactory. So on the 








advice of one who knew, he equipped his new 
camera with a telephoto-lens and a slow-motion 
attachment. Thus armed, he went forth. Hig 
first trial was with animals. So he went out to 
the country, selected a spot from which he could 
observe nature and not be observed himself. 
Finally, he was rewarded by having some of 
nature’s children come into view. He had 
already focused his camera, so all he had to do 
now was to expose. He tried normal and slow 
speeds. 

When the film came back, he was surprised at 
the results. There before him appeared his 
animal friends, close to,—although in reality 
they were quite a distance away. On his screen 
were animals that walked and acted naturally; 
then the slow motion scenes “‘came on’. Here 
was something novel. The action of the animals 
was slowed down several times, showing in 
detail each and every motion the animals made. 
This was a bit better than a lifeless print, which 
was usually blurred, due to the swiftness of the 
animal’s movements. 

From then on, Mr. Sportsman carried his 
outfit to all scenes of activity,—base-ball, swim- 
ming, yachting, camping, and what not. He 
discovered that for his line of photographic 
pursuits the motion camera was “the only thing”’. 
He also learned that athletes can gain much 
through the medium of the slow-motion camera, 
for the camera often sees faults in action that the 
eye overlooks entirely. Naturally, when action 
is slowed down and then viewed, every defect 
is plainly visible. 

There is another type of photographer, who 
photographs nothing else but his friends and 
family. He, too, is benefited by the kinema. He 
used to “set his victims up against a wall and 
shoot them”. Now he can “get” them in action, 
as they really are. No more forced, strained 
expressions. In making a family record, he is 
doing something worth while, for such records 
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become priceless as. the years go by, It is the 
usual custom to snap “baby” from his earliest 
moments up to the time he beconies a “man”. 
The popular thing to do is to snap him on‘every 
birthday. This way will keep the record up to 
date at certain intervals, and show the progress 
made each year. When “baby” gets married, 
he will have something ‘to show his children, and 
so on. Such a record of still-pictures is satis- 
factory in a way, but it cannot show mannerisms, 
expressions and actions as can the motion 
picture. And these things are what we want to 
keep asa record. We all know more or less what 
we looked like years ago; but actions change with 
time, and therefore the kinema is the only 
medium with which we can make a complete 
record. 

Then, there is always an opportunity for the 
amateur to earn a few dollars with his outfit, if 
he knows how and where to look. And it seems 
to me that the day is not very far off when the 
sub-standard camera will be used commercially. 
Already, now, some people are specialising in 


commercial work with the sub-outfit. New 
attachments are being added day by day, and 
soon we shall have a sub-camera that will be as 
complete as our professional outfits, and there- 
fore will be equipped to do high-grade professional 
work. 

Already we can have a change of lenses at a 
moment’s notice. We can have slow motion at 
the turn of a button. Irises can be made by 
hand by anyone who is handy with tools. 

So, after all, what excuse have you for not 
owning a motion-camera? Get one at your 
earliest convenience, use it, boost it, and get in 
touch with some reliable amateur kinema club, 
and see how you can be benefited by so doing. 
Read the motion-picture department of PHorto- 
Era MaGazineE (The Amateur Kinematographer) 
and keep well posted and informed of what is 
going on around you. Once you get interested, 
it is certain that you will be a life-member. The 
field is young, and as yet uncrowded. Get in 
before the rush begins. Grow up with it. You 
cannot but like it. 


The Seattle Camera Club 


DR. K. 
tae AIH ETHER or not photography is an 


art is no longer a question, but what 
a pictorial photograph is, is a 
question yet left to our considera- 
pate SSS} tion. We must by no means use 
the camera merely for our amusement, but must 
through its use open a new way in the photo- 
graphic world. How, then, are we to do this? 
Certainly we must find the right course and steer 
straight towards the right goal. We must study 
hard and do our best. But, unfortunately, in 
Seattle we have not a good pilot. Consequently 
there is only one thing for us to do: to hold 
meetings for the purpose of discussing photo- 
graphic subjects. 

We waited patiently for a long time, thinking 
that some Americans might organise a society 
for the friends of photography, but no light 
appeared on the dark sea. At last we Japanese 
determined to establish one by ourselves, and the 
result is the Seattle Camera Club. I cannot 
anticipate what the future of our organisation 
will be; that is a puzzle which time will solve. 

Well, give me some time to consider whether 
or not Seattle is a suitable place for pictorial 
photographers. Seattle is situated in the state 
of Washington, a wonderful timberland, in the 
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Northwestern part of the United States. There 
are many changes in the climate during the year. 
We are able to find spring flowers and snow- 
scenes. Even in short trips of a few days, there 
are many famous high mountains and peaks or 
numerous lakes. 

You know Mt. Rainier is one of the best 
national parks. By the way, I will tell you how 
to observe the holy mountain which old Indians 
worshiped as a god. By auto you will easily 
reach the front entrance of the park and then to 
Paradise Valley passing by Longmire; but the 
place is too popular for the average photographer. 
Go to Reflection Lake, cross over Mazama Ridge 
and perhaps you will find something attractive; 
or hike to Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground, 
leaving your car at Longmire, and then an 
inspiration will come to you. If you wish to see 
the great mountain from another point, visit the 
White River Camp, from where you may go to 
either Yakima Park, Glacier Basin or Summer- 
land. Still one more trail should lead you from 
Fairfax to Carbon River. 

The harder a trip, the better pictures. I have 
no space to explain the details to you in this case; 
but I wish to be given an opportunity by the 
Editor’s favor some time later. 
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Monte Cristo is called the Switzerland of 
America and it is a forbidden country to the 
motorists. Mt. Baker, Mt. Adams and Mt. St. 
Helen’s are other snow-capped mountains. Sun- 
set Highway and Index Valley are the fairylands 
for the pictorial photographers. 

Snoqualmie Falls are only second to Niagara 
Falls. Lake Washington is the largest lake in 
the state and is encircled by a boulevard which 
has many splendid points from which to view the 
beautiful scenery. There is American Lake, 
Spanaway Lake and Steilacoom Lake near 
Tacoma. Moreover, we are able to find many 
beautiful marine-pictures everywhere in Puget 
Sound. Even within the limits of the city, we 
can find some good subjects when we are careful 
to search the hidden treasure from the sand-bed. 

In short, there are plenty of subjects for 
pictorial landscape-photographers there. The 
only reason that there were but a few pictorial 
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photographers in Seattle, the people lived among 
wonderful surroundings; but there was no 
leader to awaken the average person from his 
long sleep and it is our mission to open the new 
route. 

The purpose of the Seattle Camera Club is 
“to promote, foster and advance by every honor- 
able means, Photographie Art”. Our intention 
is to make our work as pictorial as_ possible. 
Some of our members are making their names 
known in pictorial photographic circles through- 
out the world. 

Personally Mr. F. Y. Ogasawara is one of our 
non-resident members and the only Honorable 
Life Member of the Oregon Camera Club, 
Portland, Oregon. And Mr. F. A. Kunishige is 
a good worker in figure and nude-studies, Mr. 
H. Onishi and Mr. H. Kira show us their ability 
in landscape-subjects. Mr. Y. Morinaga is 
active in the leading magazine-contests. 
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Mr. S. Hirano, Mr. S. Horino, Mr. R. Morita, 
Mr. S. Tada and Mr. S. Takayoshi’s works are 
accepted very often in this magazine, as you 
know. On the American side, there is Miss Ella 
E. McBride whose pictures are popular in both 
this country and abroad. 

During the beginning of the year 1925, the 
work of our members showed some high per- 
centage in the leading salons and we are expecting 
to hold this good record as long as possible. 

Of course, most of the members are only 





the contributors are Japanese, but there is no 
limitation and our gate is always wide-open for 
everybody. If some Americans or others intend 
to tell their opinions to us, we will listen to them 
with much pleasure. Moreover we are planning 
to invite lecturers on various arts. Already 
Professor Glenn Hughes of the University of 
Washington has spoken before us on modern 
tendencies in stage-design, using slides for 
illustration. At another time, the Northwestern 
Photo-Supply Company of Seattle gave us a 
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beginners; but I can still count some workers of 
high promise. They are trying to learn from 
their seniors, and to raise their work to a high 
level. I have hope that they will accomplish 
important things when they reach that level. 

We hold a monthly meeting to exhibit the 
work of members, and to discuss photographic 
matters. We plan to show our prints to the 
public once or twice a year with the idea of 
teaching them to understand this art. We will 
publish our official monthly bulletin named 
“Notan”’, the contents being not only photo- 
graphic subjects but art and letters. Most of 


demonstration of many splendid natural color- 
plates. Most of the subjects were flowers, clouds 
and landscapes, and we lost ourselves in the 
charmed land for a while. Mr. Anderson told 
us about the theory of lens. And Mr. Tobey, 
an instructor in the Conish School, explained 
to us the principle of the modernism of painting, 
and Mr. Basuke Yamada showed us his water- 
color-paintings much influenced by the old 
Japanese genre-pictures. 

In the future we shall have more such lectures, 
for we find them very helpful in our development. 

At present, our membership is a little more 
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than fifty, five of them being Americans; but 
I am sure that we will add more very soon. Most 
of the members thus far are Japanese living in 
Seattle and vicinity; but I eagerly desire Amer- 
icans to help us, or to co-operate through the 
societies which they themselves may sooner or 
later organise. ; 

During the past few years, Frederick & Nelson, 
the largest department-store in the city, has 





At first, photographers tried merely to record 
their subjects, but later some of them began to 
make their work pictorial. Painting proved 
very helpful in making this advance and we 
are still under its influence. 

We Japanese must, of course, work within 
the limit of Japanese ideas, and our art is deco- 
rative, suggestive and poetic. Do you know the 
old Japanese designs by Korin Ogata who left 
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held its annual photographic exhibitions and 
it gave us the opportunity to see the works 
of the famous pictorialists all over the world. 
It is very helpful and stimulates the average 
photographers; but I am sorry that the contrib- 
utors from Seattle offer the poorest work in 
the exhibition. 

It is not a rootless conclusion, but a real fact 
comparing their works to the others. In this 
case, our destination is far away and we must 
walk steadily and straight toward the right 
mark. 

I shall now take the liberty of telling you a 
little about Japanese art. Photography and 
painting differ from each other in the matter of 
composition and the expression of atmosphere 
but at the same time they have similar points. 


us his good examples how to handle the subjects 
and how to make them decorative? The school 
of Japanese “sumie” tries to express the ideas 
by “notan” only using Indian ink, but without 
coloring. They sometimes ignore the 
and shadows apparently. They show us the 
outlines only, leaving the details to our imagina- 
tions. Japanese poems have a similar tendency, 
being in form very short and we are influenced 
from them in the same degree. Our art and 
literature make our people habitual in cleanliness. 

Arthur W. Dow says in his “Composition” 
that “The Japanese knew no division into 
Representative and Decorative; they thought 
of painting as the art of rhythm and harmony, 
in which modeling and nature-imitation are 
subordinate”; or as Adrian Stokes tells in his 
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book ‘‘Landscape Painting: “Then, again, con- 
sider a Japanese print by one of the best artists. 
It is not at all correct, perhaps; but note the long 
sweeping curves, their relation to one another 
and to straight lines, and their peculiar grace 
and charm. It is a form of obstruction in which 
the artist, without trying exactly to copy nature, 
and with the least possible means, endeavours to 
convey his message’’. 

They recognised some strong points of Japa- 
nese art, but there is another group of critics. 
Some foreigners do not understand Japanese 
ideas, and reach wrong conclusions. I am sorry 
if they mislead others. I wish those 
would not be so hasty, but would listen to, 
“About Faces in Japanese Art”, by Lafcadio 
Hearn: “Perhaps somebody will say that, even 
granting my assertion, the meaning of any true 
art should need no interpretation, and that 
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the inferior character of Japanese work’is proved 
by the admission that its meaning is not uni- 
versally recognisable. Whenever makes 
such a criticism he must imagine Western art 
to be everywhere equally intelligible. Some of 
it—the very best—probably is; and some of 
Japanese art also is. But I can assure the 
reader that the ordinary art of Western book 
illustration or magazine-engraving is just as 
incomprehensible to Japanese as Japanese draw- 
ings are to Europeans who have never seen 
Japan. For a Japanese to understand our com- 
mon engravings, he must have lived abroad. 
For an Occidental to perceive the truth, or the 
beauty, or the humor of Japanese drawing, he 
must know the life which those drawings reflect”’. 

He gave his opinion this way, based on the fig- 
ures and the composition of our landscapes 
which show a similar tendency. We are very 


one 
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peculiar in the arrangement of our subjects. 
Of course, I am not so narrowminded as to 
object to the foreigner’s work without reason; 
but I see too often some careless compositions 
by them even after they have been accepted by 
leading salons. If they learn something about 
Japanese art, perhaps there will be a great 
improvement and it should make good for the 
advance of the photographic art. That is my 
opinion. 

When you make your pictures, you will con- 
sider first how to arrange the subjects in good 
order. Skilful technique can help no bad com- 
position and there is no way to express the 
atmosphere correctly. I know the Japanese idea 
is not the only way to save the heedless photo- 
graphers, but at least it is one of many ways. 

Now we are all Japanese living in America. 
You see it is clear what the members of the 
Seattle Camera Club should do for the advance- 
ment of photographic art. Yes, we must be the 
best interpreters for both nations, because we 
are not free of Japanese ideas, and yet at the 


same time we understand Western ways. We 
should not make our pictures aimlessly, but 
must try hard to combine both ideas, in other 
words stick to our peculiar point of view. To 
add something new and valuable to the photo- 
graphic circle is not a bad plan, I suppose. I 
am sure that the Japanese conception will be 
given a position in photographic circles some day. 

Now look over the works of the Seattle Camera 
Club’s members, Japanese, and find what I told 
you. If they do not show you anything special, 
give us time and let us try our best again and 
again. 

In conclusion, I thank the editors of PHoro- 
Era MaGazinE for welcoming the birth of our 
Seattle Camera Club, and for giving us the 
opportunity to tell its readers about our aims 
and accomplishments. 

[We take this opportunity to invite other new, 
and old, camera clubs to give an account of their 
organisation, growth and activities. We can all 
profit by a series of similar interesting and help- 
ful articles. Eprror.] 
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Pictorial Possibilities in the New Union Station 
of Chicago 


ALFONS WEBER 


IN May 16 the new Union Station 
of Chicago was opened to the 
public. It was a very pleasing 
surprise to the traveler, but still 
more so to the camera-enthusiast 
who is more concerned about beauty, than just 
how many millions of dollars were spent and 
the dimensions of the building in feet. The 
opening of this new railroad station has satisfied 
a long-standing wish to have a suitable building 
in which interior-exposures are entirely possible. 
The new Union Station will satisfy every photo- 
grapher, because there are skylights, which 
cover almost the whole ceiling and which admit 





enough light to allow instantaneous exposures 
on regular film-material with an F/4.5 lens, 
even in the corners of the halls, without danger 
of serious underexposure. Of course, contrast 
will be natural in corners and stairways. An 
F/6.8 lens will be sufficient in the center of the 
halls. All exposures will have to be made at 
not less than 1/25 second because the travelers 
will move in every direction and cannot be 
stopped. In our day, when every pictorialist 
has a small camera with an F/4.5 or F/3.5 lens, 
in addition to his larger outfit, it will be found 
that this is the ideal camera with which to 
make exposures. It does not attract much 
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THE WAITING-ROOM 


attention. In case a larger camera than 2144 
x 314 size is used, it would be advisable to go 
up to the galleries, which will cut out the fore- 
ground and from there even long-focus lenses 
can be used to advantage. In every case, it 
will be possible to make a perfectly exposed 
negative. 

The accompanying pictures were made with an 
Ernemann Miniature Camera with an F/3.5 lens 
of 3-inch focus, at full opening and 1/65 of a 
second, which would be about equal to 1/25 with 
F/4.5 lens. The most difficult problem is to 
watch out for the travelers who come from both 
directions. Some of them are very careless and 
thoughtless. A photographer or a camera means 
nothing to them. Others put down their travel- 
ing bags and insist on having their portrait 
made. The latter is the greater problem of the 
two which are usually met at every large railway 
station. The background, which often makes 
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or spoils the picture, will always be harmonious 
on account of its classic architecture. The 
details and proportions are never disappointing 
and the cream-color finish reflects the light 
beautifully. The companies which have erected 
this magnificent building deserve the greatest 
credit; for they have made it not only practical, 
but a wonderful Union Station artistically. It 
will be only a very short time when the last 
scaffolding is out of the way and then we may 
expect real masterpieces of pictorial interior 
photography, which will do justice to this beauti- 
ful building. It will surely inspire the pictorialist 
to express the feeling which overcomes him, 
when he enters the halls. The possibilities for 
pictures are found here everywhere. The gal- 
leries and stairways give an opportunity to 
make the interiors from all elevations, which is a 
splendid help to get the desired effect. 

Human nature is varied, and every pictorialist 
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has his personal ideas how and from which 
angle the exposure should be made to get per- 
sonality in the picture and to show that the new 
Union Station, from an architectural standpoint, 
is one of the finest buildings for interior-exposures 
that any photographer could desire. There are 
a great many columns with elaborately finished 
vapitals of magnificent proportions. The wall- 
paneling and ornamentation are of the highest 
degree of excellence. 

In this wonderful setting, the pictorialist will 
find an endless variety of possibilities to produce 
any desired effect. The most difficult thing to 
do will be to have figures just in the right place 
at the moment that the exposure is made. Not 
enough stress can be laid on this point. To 
illustrate this, it is suggested to examine the 
picture, “Rainy Day” in which the colonnade 
on the outside is on one of the buildings of the 
new station, and this was used for a setting. 


INFORMATION-DESK 
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By exposing just at the right moment, when 
the group was on the pictorial point, a picture 
was possible, which is above the ordinary snap- 
shot. The exposure was made on a very dull 
day in March at 10 a.m.; 1/50 second, at F/3.5. 

If the figures had not been at the right spot, 
the picture would not have been a success. 
This shows clearly that in architectural pictures 
it is very necessary to have human interest in 
the right place, which is also essential to give an 
idea of the proportions of the building. In our 
day of fast lenses it is a great advantage to be 
able to make such pictures, where there is no 
trace of underexposure. It may not be advisable 
to use a filter in the interiors, and thus it is 
possible to save every fraction of light. East- 
man Filmpacks No. 500 were used for the pictures 
with the following Contrast Developer, which 
has excellent keeping-qualities, when kept in 
brown bottles: 
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THE CONCOURSE 


Stock Solution A: 20 oz. Warm Water 
1 oz. Hydroquinone 
1 oz. Sodium Bisulphite 
1 oz. Potassium Bromide 


Stock Solution B: 20 oz. Water 
2 oz. Caustic Potash 


For use take 1 Part of A 
1 Part of B 
1 Part Water 
This formula was used for many years in 
tray development on Eastman films. For Agfa 
films this developer is too contrasty and the 
regular Eastman M. Q. Developer in glass-tubes 
with yellow label works well. Although the 
Eastman films can be stopped at any time before 
full development, the Agfa films will show scratch 
lines when development is not carried far 
enough. This combination will be found ideal 
for development of interior-exposures. Other 
developers may, of course, give equally good 
results; but after a trial of many others, the first 
one stands as the most satisfactory. 
It is very important to have a clean, contrasty 
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small negative for enlargement. The Eastman 
Autofocus Enlarger is a wonderful outfit but it 
has its drawbacks. In the first place, the vest- 
pocket size negative can be enlarged to only a 
little over 5 x 7 and the F/7.7 lens cannot be 
interchanged to F/4.5 which would cut down 
considerable of the exposure for Chloride-paper. 
These small negatives could easily be enlarged 
to 11 x 14 without much loss of definition. When 
the manufacturers have such an Autofocus 
Enlarger on the market, it will be another step 
forward to a perfect enlarging-camera. 

With such pictorial motives as can be arranged 
in the new Union Station, without being sus- 
pected by the subjects, a thousand different 
real pictures can be made. It will save dis- 
appointment to select first the standpoint from 
which the background looks best and then to 
figure out on which spot the human interest 
should come in. Then wait for the person or 
group which comes up to expectations. This 
should not take very long in such a station. 
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How to Organise and Maintain a Camera Club 


E. H. BROWN 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Part II 


VIII. Club-Meetings 


E question of meeting-nights is of 
no little importance. At the begin- 
ning, the chances are that one meet- 
ing a month will be sufficient. 
Never more than two. The new 
club will, at first, have but little to offer the 
members and two meetings a month will almost 
certainly exhaust this material. More frequent 
meetings will have the effect of degenerating 
into ‘“‘gab-fests’’, with little or no benefit to 
the members. 

Although informal discussions of this kind 
may be of great interest to the more enthusiastic 
camerists, there will be many members whose 
interest lies not in idle chatter but in instruction, 
competitions, exhibitions, etc. Meetings of this 
kind will rapidly dampen the ardor of all but the 
most rabid enthusiasts, and some members will 
become disgusted and drop out. The new club 
cannot afford to lose a single member and the 
officers or committees should see to it that some- 
thing of real interest and benefit is scheduled 
at each meeting. 





IX. Club-Competitions 


Your new camera club is now organised and 
functioning more or less efficiently. The prob- 
lem now is to sustain the interest of the members 
and cause the club to develop and grow in size. 
Up to a certain point, the larger the club the more 
benefit each individual will derive from it. In 
clubs of several hundred members there is a 
tendency to split into small personal groups and 
many members are unknown to each other. 
Your new club does not have this problem to 
face at present. Your interest lies in increasing 
the membership, with the assurance that all 
members will be personally known to each other. 

One of the first items of importance among the 
activities of a camera club is frequent club-com- 
petitions. These keep up a spirit of friendly 
rivalry among the members and, in addition, 
serve to develop a high degree of photographic 
ability. The club-competitions are usually on 
a monthly basis and soon the question of subjects 
will arise. The monthly competitions should be 
in charge of a Competition Committee. Either 
the committee may assume the task of selecting 
suitable subjects or it may be left to the members. 


The usual subjects of landscapes, marines, 
portraits, genres, etc., may be chosen, but a 
better plan for the new club to follow is to 
assign definite and specific subjects, each mem- 
ber photographing the same subject. 

The new club has been formed for the purpose 
of “promoting an understanding of photo- 
graphy” and this very object is attained by 
specific subjects for competition. Asan example, 
if the subject chosen were the “First Methodist 
Church” one member might make a purely 
commercial photograph, another might develop 
the subject into a truly pictorial result, and 
others would, perhaps, produce pictures of vary- 
ing degrees of excellence. The winner should 
be obliged to explain how he made the picture, 
the technical details, and why he went about 
making it in his particular manner. If this is 
done each member will learn something of value 
from the competition. He will see wherein he 
failed, and why. He will learn the difference 
between pictorial and commercial photography. 
Thus, every competition will carry with it a 
practical talk and demonstration on. pictorial 
photography as understood by the winner. 

The subject “Miscellaneous” should be stu- 
diously avoided during the first year or two of 
the club’s existence. Later, perhaps, an occa- 
sional miscellaneous competition may be held; 
but even then it should be infrequent. Miscel- 
laneous competitions are but a method of 
placating those members who may not be inter- 
ested in the special assignments. As a means 
of adding to the photographic knowledge of the 
members they are unsuccessful. As a method 
of increasing the pictorial ability of the members 
they offer little. 

Miscellaneous competitions are extremely 
difficult to judge impartially because of the very 
variety of the subjects. The judges are prone 
to allow their personal preferences to enter into 
the awards rather than the excellence of treat- 
ment and handling of subject. This fact has 
been repeated[y demonstrated in our important 
national competitions. With all due respect to 
the ability and integrity of the judges it is an 
impossibility to judge impartially portraits, 
landscapes, genres, figure-studies, still-life, etc., 
in a single competition because there is no basis 
for comparison unless there is a division of classes. 
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There is some danger in these club-competi- 
tions that one or two members may carry off 
all the prizes. This is more apt to happen in 
asmall club than ina large one. The new camera 
club has probably been organised from a nucleus 
of one or two members whose work is superior 
to that of the other members. The continual 
awarding of prizes to the same competitors will 
have the effect of discouraging the other members. 
Regardless of the fairness of the matter, such 
members, if they will not voluntarily stay out 
of occasional competitions, should be barred. 
A rule to the effect that any member who wins 
two prizes in succession is barred from the 
following competition will solve this matter. 

After the club has grown to some size, the 
competitions may be divided into two classes— 
advanced and new members. Don’t make the 
mistake of terming the new members’ class the 
Beginners’ Class. 

If this division is not made, it will be found 
that many of the beginners will hesitate to 
compete against the more experienced workers. 
In the new members’ class they are placed upon 
a more equitable basis and eventually they will 
graduate into the advanced class. In making 
this division of classes, the assigned subject 
should be the same. The beginner may win 
in his own class and still see wherein he may 
improve his work by examining the pictures 
produced by the advanced workers. The begin- 
ner should not be barred, however, from the 
advanced competitions. If he feels equal to 
the occasion, permit him to enter his pictures. 
There should be a rule in effect that the beginner 
who wins an award in an advanced competition 
is thereafter barred from further competition 
in the New Members’ Class. 

Without this division of classes, the new mem- 
ber has no choice other than to compete against 
the advanced workers, or not compete at all. 
Even if he does compete, there is little chance 
of his winning. A member who constantly 
loses will finally drop out of the competitions 
and eventually drop to the grade of an inactive 
member. This, the new club can ill afford. 

Prizes in a camera-club competition should 
be based on pictorial quality, treatment of 
subject, composition and technique. These are 
the things in which improvement is sought and 
for which the members have joined the club. 
Any other basis of awards defeats the purpose 
of the club. 

The judges should be thoroughly instructed 
on this point, and they should be men capable 
of delivering a sound verdict. The Competi- 
tion Committee should endeavor to secure judges 
who are not members of the club. An artist, 


a professional photographer and a layman make 
an ideal judicial body for this purpose. If pos- 
sible, the layman should be some one of local 
importance. The advertising value of the judges’ 
names is valuable to the club from the stand- 
point of publicity. Further, the committee will 
experience little difficulty in securing them. The 
request to judge the pictures is a form of flattery 
that carries an irresistible appeal to the vanity 
of those selected. 

The question of prizes in camera club contests 
has been the subject of much discussion. Some 
clubs simply use the word “prize” or ‘‘award” 
to indicate the rank of the best pictures as 
decided by the judges. Others offer small prizes 
to lend added interest to the contests and occa- 
sionally individual members offer prizes. 

On the whole, the new club will find that the 
honor of winning, plus the attendant publicity, 
is prize enough. It may not be wise, however, 
to let the fact become known to the general 
public that the prizes are merely nominal. 


X. Lectures and Demonstrations 


Additional means of sustaining interest are 
lectures and demonstrations by club-members. 
Photographic salesmen and factory represen- 
tatives are also usually glad to deliver talks and 
make demonstrations of their goods before the 
club. From their standpoint, this is good 
advertising, and inexpensive. From the view- 
point of the club, the members learn something 
of value therefrom. 


XI. Exhibitions 


Photographic exhibitions from manufacturers 
can frequently be secured for similar reasons— 
good advertising. Newly marketed papers, or 
new methods of manipulating familiar brands, 
as exemplified by such exhibitions, are of interest 
and education to the members, and inexpensive 
publicity for the manufacturers. 

At this point, a word should be said about the 
Associated Camera Clubs of America. This 
organisation has for its principal object the 
exchange of photographic exhibitions and lantern- 
slides among the member clubs. It should be 
noted that about half of the camera clubs in 
the United States are members of this associa- 
tion. The dues are nominal and the new club 
joining the association secures the opportunity 
of seeing the best work from the other clubs. 
This, in itself, is an education and a monthly 
exhibition of this nature will bring many members 
to the meetings who might otherwise stay away. 

One of the first actions of the new club, after 
it has been duly organised, should be the applica- 
tion for membership in the above association. 
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XII. Hikes and Outings 


Hikes and outings to the country are also a 
valuable aid in’ sustaining interest in the club. 
Some clubs have one outing a month, while 
some take short trips to the country every 
Saturday afternoon. These outings are partly 
social and partly photographic and they tend to 
bind the members more closely together. Each 
member usually brings a camera and shoots 
scenes while on the trip and although the pictures 
made under such conditions seldom prove of 
great artistic value, they do take on a personal 
interest as souvenirs of the outing and thus 
react to the benefit of the club as a whole. 

Some clubs appoint one of the members as 
official photographer of the outing. He is 
furnished with film and paper at the expense 
of the club and it is his duty to make a series 
of pictures of the trip. Later these pictures are 
mounted in a small album and preserved as a 
historic record. A series of such albums forms 
a highly-prized addition to the club-library. 

Outings may be simply pleasure-jaunts to 
enticing beauty-spots or they may be picnics. 
If the latter, each member usually contributes 
his share toward purchasing the food-supply. 

Lantern-slide exhibitions, motion-pictures and 
social gatherings of the members at dances, 
card-parties, and so on, also serve to stimulate 
interest. It should be remembered, however, 
that the primary purpose of a camera club is 
photographic, and too great a proportion of 
social but non-photographic meetings should be 
discouraged. 


XIII. The One-Man Camera Club 


Just as there are factors which will serve to 
increase the popularity of the club, so too there 
are dangers which have a tendency to disorgan- 
ise the club. These should be guarded against. 

First, there is the one-man camera club. This 
is the club wherein all the activities are centered 
about one individual. He arranges the com- 
petitions, the lectures, the demonstrations and 
the exhibitions, he attends to sending out notices 
of meetings, and, in fact, he personally is the 
camera club. The other members follow like 
sheep and depend upon him to do the things 
which they themselves should aid in accomplish- 
ing. In effect, he stages a monthly or semi- 
monthly photographic vaudevillle performance 
and the other members become the audience. 

This is a very unhealthy condition. A club 
of this nature may be successful for a time; but 
the moment that the leader slacks up, the 
organisation goes to pieces. No matter how 
unselfish he may be nor how he may have the 
best interests of the club at heart, he cannot 


forever be the camera club. Unless provision is 
made for a suitable successor the club will find 
itself in difficulty when his energy and force are 
taken from the club. 

Every member of the camera club should 
have a voice in its affairs. Each member owes 
a duty to the club and should shoulder some 
of the responsibility toward making it a success. 
This may be accomplished by means of various 
committees, such as the Entertainment, Edu- 
cation, Program, Exhibition, House, Outing and 
other committees. If committees of three do not 
include every member of the club, the committees 
should be enlarged to four or five members each. 
As the club grows and assumes more activities, 
there will be need of more committees, and 
thus every member will have a personal interest 
and a personal responsibility in the successful 
functioning of the club. 

The committee-chairman knows that should 
the club activity which his committee supervises 
be unsuccessful it will be because of his lack of 
interest, and the club-members will expect an 
explanation from him. Under a condition such 
as this, it is the exception rather than the rule 
for a committee to fail to function properly. 
The steward is obliged to fulfill his stewardship. 
The committee-chairmen, under this plan, vir- 
tually become the leaders of little clubs within 
the club. When the time comes for a new 
officer, the camera club will have a number of 
capable candidates trained and ready. 

Of course, in every club there are always a 
few members who will not shoulder any responsi- 
bility whatever. These, fortunately, are in the 
minority. If the plan outlined above is followed, 
and if the club’s officers as ex-officio members 
of each committee supervise the several com- 
mittees to see that they function properly, little 
fear need be felt. 


XIV. Social Status of Members 


Another occasional cause of trouble within 
the camera club is the varying social status of 
the members. Member “‘A”’ may be a locally 
famous attorney while member “B” 
humble carpenter. As long as they remain upon 
a strictly photographic footing, little trouble 
may be expected; but when social activities other 
than photographic are injected into the club life, 
they do not always mix so well. This is to be 
expected. While this is a democratic country, 
such things as differences in education and 
position when not bound together by a common 
interest can do nothing else than conflict. For 
this reason, many camera clubs do not attempt 
to go beyond the purely photographic. 


may be an 
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The question of sex may also enter into the 
smooth-working camera club. In the California 
Camera Club, for example, women are welcome. 
The Chicago Camera Club bars them. Camera 
clubs have been organised, have flourished for a 
time, and then foundered over the sex-question. 
Others have experienced no difficulty at all and 
men and women enjoy their hobby upon an equal 
footing. No advice can be given. It is largely 
a matter of opinion and local conditions. 

The same situation holds true of professional 
and non-professional members. Some clubs bar 
professional photographers even to the point of 
requesting the resignation of members of long 
standing who turn professional. In other clubs 
the professional photographer is welcomed. In 
some cities, professional photographers will have 
nothing to do with the camera clubs because of 
professional jealousy and the belief that the 
camera club is inimical to their business. This, 
of course, automatically solves the problem. 

Another point to consider is the minimum age 
limit of members. In most clubs eighteen years 
is the minimum requirement, although a few 
will accept young members. This should be 
governed by individual wishes. 

One serious source of trouble for the camera 
club is the formation of cliques. Sometimes a 
group of half a dozen or more advanced workers, 


pictorialists and salonists, will form a tight little 
corporation within the camera club. This is the 
cause of considerable dissatisfaction and unpleas- 
antness among the other members and may 
ultimately result in disbanding the club, as has 
occurred in several cases. Sometimes the clique 
is not formed of advanced workers and salonists 
but of men of similar professions such as physi- 
cians, surgeons and dentists who all have common 
interests. Of course, there is no objection to the 
individuals in such a clique being as chummy 
as they wish away from the club. But when, 
within the club, the clique acts to the detriment 
of the other members, it should be tactfully and 
carefully handled so that neither the members 
of the clique be antagonised nor the welfare of 
the club as a whole be jeopardised. 


XV. Business Meetings 

Business meetings form another prolific source 
of trouble. Although they may not cause the 
actual disbanding of the club, they do result in 
lessened interest and loss of members. The 
club-member who comes to a meeting to learn 
something new about his hobby and has inflicted 
upon him a lengthy list of, to him, more or less 
meaningless reports and communications leaves 
the meeting with a bad taste in his mouth. If 
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this is continued, it will eventually result in reduc- 
ing the club to its original enthusiastic organisers, 
and their promotion-work will have gone for 
naught. . 

Some clubs never have a business meeting of 
the members. In such clubs the Board of 
Directors acts in a similar manner to the Com- 
missioners in a city governed under the commis- 
sion form of government. The Board of Direc- 
tors meets at such times as may suit its members, 
it is responsible for all club-transactions, and 
makes nothing but an annual report to the club. 
The various committees make their reports to 
the Board and it takes such action as it feels 
to be in the best interests of the club. 

If your club is not managed by a Board of 
Directors, it will be necessary, of course, to have 
business meetings. In this case, they should 
occur on specified dates, not more frequently 
than once a month and, preferably, quarterly. 
Members not interested in the business-meetings 
are then at liberty to absent themselves. 

Regular meetings of the club should never be 
infringed upon by the discussion of any club- 
business, nor the reading of reports. 


XVI. 


One of the most important items in connec- 
tion with a camera club, if it is to grow and 
prosper, is publicity. 

There are two kinds of publicity—paid adver- 
tising and free write-ups. Your camera club, 
of course, is not in a position to contract for 
display-space and it is highly doubtful if such 
advertising would show a profit even were the 
club able to afford it. We will, therefore, turn 
our attention to the free write-ups. 

It is axiomatic that you cannot get something 
for nothing. This holds true in newspaper pub- 
licity as in everything else. Although a certain 
amount of publicity can be obtained in the form 
of short items which are actual news and thus 
acceptable to all papers, to obtain the better 
class of publicity such as special write-ups and 
half or full-page features, the camera club must 
give something in return. 

One of the best methods of obtaining publicity 
is to obtain representatives from the newspapers 
as members of the club, and then appoint them 
on the Publicity Committee. While, in a sense, 
they will be serving two masters, it is surprising 
the number of things they can develop which 
will turn matters of relatively little importance 
into good feature-articles which will advertise 
the camera club and, at the same time, make 
interesting stories for the papers. 

In order to get such representatives in the club, 
it may even be necessary to offer them a free 


Publicity 


membership. But, before doing so, they should 
be thoroughly “sold”’ on the merits of the camera 
club else the free membership will not be appre- 
ciated at its true worth and little, if any, return 
will be obtained in the way of publicity from the 
investment. However, it is seldom necessary 
for the camera club to go to such extremes. The 
wide-awake cameraman on a daily newspaper is 
usually among the first to join the club. 

Assuming, however, that the camera club 
is unable to obtain newspaper representatives 
among the membership, the pointers given in 
this chapter may assist the Publicity Committee 
in obtaining frequent stories in the papers. 

The return that the camera club must give for 
the free publicity is in the form of features, com- 
petitions, etc., that will make good newspaper 
material even though they may not always be 
the best camera-club material. This phase will 
be covered in the examples given. 

Free publicity may be divided into two varie- 
ties—actual news, as previously mentioned, and 
special activities and “stunts”. Actual news is 
never turned down by any newspaper as it is 
the business of the newspaper to collect as much 
news as possible and pass it on to the reading 
public. For this reason, the many activities of 
the camera club, properly written up, become 
real news. As this type of publicity is easier to 
obtain than the special-feature stories, it will 
be covered first. 

Don’t expect the reporter to write-up the story 
as you want it to appear. It is not sufficient to 
furnish the reporter with the facts. He should 
be given the story already written up as it 
should appear in the paper. This is the work of 
the publicity committee. This committee should 
make a report of every meeting, every outing, 
and every other activity of the club, and turn 
original copies, not carbons, over to the reporter, 
or even better, directly to the city-editors of 
the various papers. 

If you attempt to save time by making carbon- 
copies of the story, you will be very fortunate, 
indeed, if your article appears in any paper save 
the one which received the original copy. The 
editors of a newspaper are busy men. They 
must get out the paper daily. Publishing a 
sixteen or thirty-two page paper, or even a larger 
edition, every twenty-four hours, is a Herculean 
task that is accomplished every day in news- 
paper offices all over the country. It is not done 
by re-writing every item that is submitted. 
Further, if the editor of the paper which received 
your carbon-copy were to print your story just 
as you wrote it, he would run the risk of seeing 
the same story appear word for word in the 
papers published by his competitors. As he 
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doesn’t have time to re-write it himself, he simply 
omits it, and the camera club suffers. 

For this same reason, the publicity committee 
should be careful to word each article submitted 
so that there is no duplication, even though the 
subject covered is the same. If you send exactly 
the same story to each paper, and the copies are 
originals, they may all appear in print. But 
when the editor learns to his consternation that 
his competitors have printed exactly the same 
story, word for word, your next item will receive 
scant consideration. It will have an excellent 
chance of finding its way into the waste-paper 
basket instead of seeing the light of day in print. 

Therefore, original stories, each somewhat 
different from the others, should be sent to the 
editors of the several papers in your town. 

In writing the stories, beware of what is com- 
monly known in newspaper parlance as padding. 
Here again the element of time enters into the 
production of the paper, and the editor simply 
will not waste his time, nor that of his re-write 
man, in paring your story down. Remember 
that, while the club is of vast importance to its 
small circle of members and their friends, it is 
but a tiny segment of the vast cross-section of 
life which daily finds its way to the offices of the 
newspaper. When you shall have become such 
an important part of the life of your community 
that the paper can’t get along without you, 
you are relatively safe in submitting almost 
anything with the assurance that at least some 
of it will be printed. But, at present, you are 
still “‘small potatoes”. Don’t expect the editor 
to do your work for you. 

Boil your story down to the utmost. Tell 
the whole story, but tell it as quickly and con- 
cisely as you can. You'll have a much better 
chance of having it accepted. 

Newspaper-space is valuable. A column inch 
in a newspaper is worth anywhere from seventy- 
five cents in small cities with newspapers of 
limited circulation, to several dollars an inch 
in the larger cities. As you write your story, 
keep in mind what it would cost you if you 
were paying for it. Inasmuch as you are being 
presented with from $1.50 to perhaps $25.00 
worth of space, be reasonable, and don’t expect 
the editor to add a few dollars worth more just 
because he likes you. He doesn’t. 

Another point to bear in mind is not to flood 
the newspapers with stories. When you have 
a definite announcement to make, or a real 
bit of news to turn in, write it up the best you 
can. If you follow the advice given above, 
you'll be sure to see it come out in the papers. 
But don’t earn the reputation of being a “‘pub- 
licity hog’. Highly-trained press-agents some- 


times fall down when they try for too much 
publicity, and your camera club certainly cannot 
expect to do better than these experienced men. 

Let me repeat. When you have real news 
write’ it up as concisely as you can. Your very 
first paragraph should answer the questions: 
What? Where? When? Who? Don’t fail to 
get this information across first. Then, if your 
subject permits, you may go into a little more 
detail, if necessary. If the editor is pressed for 
space, he can eliminate the additional copy and 
still get your story in. True, it may be brief, 
but it’s there. 

On the other hand, don’t be afraid to tell the 
whole story. Some items may, in the opinion 
of the editor, merit more space than others. 
When you have something of real importance, 
cover it fully and let the editor’s judgment guide 
him in deciding how much to use. But don’t 
attempt to drag out the unimportant stories. 

Following are given a few news announcements 
that actually appeared in the newspapers. Note 
how concise they are, yet how complete. Note 
also, that the stories in different papers covering 
the same announcements are differently worded. 
Compare the difference between the story 
written by the Publicity Committee and the 
same story written by a reporter. 

Names, for obvious reasons, have been omitted. 


(Competition Publicity) 


SRE re ey Wins CAMERA CONTEST 


First place in the April competition of the....... 
Camera Club was awarded to..... Kg ge aa 
the weekly meeting of the organisation Tuesday night 
at the club’s headquarters. The subject for the contest 
was “The City National Bank Building.” That 
for May has been announced as “The Confederate 
Monument in City Park.” Eleven new members 
were elected at the Tuesday meeting. 


CaMERA CLUB Prize Is WON BY......... 


First prize in the April competition of the.. . rs 
Camera Club was won by .............. with a 
photograph of the entrance to the City National 
Bank. The subject for the May competition, 
announced at a meeting of the club Tuesday night, is 
the Confederate Monument in the City Park. Eleven 
new members were elected at the meeting. 


(Traveling-Exhibition Publicity) 
CamerA CiusB Exuisit THree Nicuts Next WEEK 


Twenty-seven pictorial photographic prints from 
the Indianapolis Camera Club will be exhibited to 
the general public Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
nights of next week at 1807 Main Street, under the 
auspices of the............ Camera Club. This is the 
first of the winter photographic exhibitions showing 
the works of clubs in the Associated Camera Clubs 
of America of which the............ organisation is 
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a member. Each month the work of members of a 
different club will be exhibited in............. The 
entire club body constitutes a committee to receive 
the public and explain the pictures. 

There are sevéral noted exhibitors in the coming 
exhibition, among them............ ,» who entered 
some exceptional forest-views, an “Evening Sky Line” 
and similar pictures full of atmosphere. 

Other interesting pictures on view are by.......... 
who uses paper-negatives and obtains unusual effects 
in his prints as a result. 


Still-life studies by............ are quite attractive. 
The prints were reviewed in a lecture by............ . 
MarcaicaieGaees artist, at the last meeting of the club. 

Sunday the members of the............ Camera 


Club, accompanied by their wives and friends, will 
spend the regular field day at “Top o’ Hill” farm as 
guests of Mr. and Mrs............. on the Arlington 
road. The day will be spent in photographing scenery 
in the vicinity of Arlington. 
(Salonist Publicity) 
| Ee ee Puotos For Western EXursit 


Four photographs made by members of the........ 
Camera Club were among the 113 pictures selected 


by the directors of the............ Camera Club from 
more than a thousand entries to be shown at the 
extensive exhibit of that clubin........... throughout 
the month of January. Three of these photographs 
were taken by............ , secretary of the......... 
club, and one by............ , club member. One of 
the former three was entitled “............ ” showing 
a striking scene of the............ building, taken 
from among the trees in South..................... 

_ eer *s picture was a _ photograph of 


the Thames river, showing Albert Bridge, London, 
England. The picture was made some years ago. 


(As written by Publicity Committee) 
CamerRA CiuB ELEcTsS............ SECRETARY 


Sido asteimudrees was elected secretary of the.......... 
Camera Club Tuesday evening to fill the unexpired 
term of the retiring secretary............. 

A demonstration of desensitising, the latest modern 
development in photography, was given. In this 
process it is possible to develop negatives in white 
light without the use of a darkroom. 

One new member was also elected. 


(As written by a Reporter) 


seine anes eet To SucceeD..........AS SECRETARY 
ore will succeed............who resigned 
from the office of secretary of the............ camera 


club it was announced after a meeting of the club 
Tuesday evening. 

Demonstration of the new apparatus which makes 
development of negatives possible without the use of 
a darkroom was held at the meeting. The method 
which makes this possible is termed “‘desensitising.”’ 


(Hikes and Outings, etc.) 


Camera Cius Breaks Into Movies on Ourtine 


A one-reel moving picture, with members of the 
PO Gee Camera Club as actors, was taken during 
the outing of the club Saturday and Sunday at Lake 


and will be shown at the next meeting of 


the club. The members were guests of. . eames 
kinematographer for the one-reel picture. 

The principal actors were............ , who gave 
a burlesque Hawaiian dance, and............ , who 


demonstrated some dry-land fishing from a canoe, done 
through the agency of trick photography. 

The orchestra of the club furnished music during 
the week-end. About twenty members of the club 
attended the outing. 


(Demonstrations) 


MetuHops or Printinc Discussep aT CAMERA CLUB 
MEETING 


*“Methods of Printing” was the subject of an address 
EEE a a Pe Camera 
Club, at a meeting of the club Tuesday evening. Fifty 
illustrations were used to show the varied effects in 
printing photographs brought about largely by differ- 
ent kinds of paper. 

Seven different kinds of paper, with three different 
developers, were used with the prints shown. 

“The negative is seldom responsible for a bad 
picture,” Mr....... .....declares. ‘“‘Almost always 
the fault is with the kind of paper used and the devel- 
oper employed.” 

The meeting was held at the club roomsat... ...... 
street. 


If your club follows the style shown in the 
above news-announcements, you need not fear 
that the stories will not be accepted. 

In order to catalog the types of stories that 
are considered as news-items by the newspapers, 
the following are given together with notations 
on how they should be written up. 

Announcements of meetings. This is news 
only when some special subject is to be handled. 
Announcement should be very brief, not over 
six or eight lines. 

Reports on meetings. If something of 
unusual importance was handled, such as a 
demonstration of some new method of photo- 
graphy, a lecture or a talk by a member on some 
special feature, the newspaper will accept it as 
news. Two short paragraphs will cover it. 

3. Election of officers. Just enough space to 
cover the names and titles. If desired, an extra 
paragraph may be added naming the retiring 
officer. In the case of a resignation, the names 
of both the new and resigning officers should 
always be given. 

4. Winners of monthly competitions. This 
deserves perhaps two short paragraphs unless 
the competition is of some special significance. 
As an example, a contest with the subject “The 
Spirit of Christmas” might be held, closing some 
time before Christmas. This would merit three 
or four paragraphs. If the winning pictures 
were unusually good, and quite original, some of 
the papers would probably be glad to reproduce 
the pictures, as the subject is timely. Perhaps 
such a competition might not be especially 
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desirable, but it is one of the.payments made 
by the club in return for the publicity. 

The club which is attempting to advertise its 
city by the selection of subjects depicting beauty- 
spots, prominent buildings, parks, street scenes, 
etc., in its competitions, is almost sure to find 
that the papers will be glad to publish the 
pictures if the winning photographs are in some 
way different from the class of work turned in 
by the staff-photographer. 

5. Club-exhibitions. An Annual Exhibition, 
properly handled by the club, is good for from 
a quarter to a half column. A brief prior 
announcement of the exhibition may secure a 
paragraph or two, and if the editors are advised 
by letter of the importance of the exhibition, 
the chances are that reporters will be assigned 
to cover it. If this is done, prepare your story 
and turn it over to the reporters. They will be 
grateful because you have saved them work. 
Furthermore, the editor acknowledges the im- 
portance of the event when he sends a reporter, 
and you may safely turn in a good story. Prom- 
inent details of the exhibition should be written- 
up first. The latter part of the article should be 
devoted to a review of some of the best pictures. 
It will probably be accepted by the editor unless 
he is pressed for space. 

6. Traveling Exhibitions. Exhibitions from 
other cities, if shown to the general public, are 
always good for several paragraphs and, occasion- 
ally, as much as a quarter of a column. If the 
work of nationally famous photographers is 
among the prints, it may be safely stretched a 
little longer. 

7. Salonists. Announcements of members who 
hang their work in big salons are always accept- 
able. Home folks like to know about it when a 
fellow townsman has succeeded elsewhere. The 
editor knows this and will never turn down an 
item of this kind if it is properly written. 

The outline given above covers the principal 
types of news-announcements welcomed by the 
editor. Others may be added, dependent upon 
the activities of the club. But confine your 
news-items to events which really are news. 

Excellent publicity may be obtained through 
special features and stunts. As an example of 
what may be done along this line the following 
hypothetical case is cited. If a camera club, 
during the recent international interest in ghost- 
photography had employed a professional me- 
dium, arranged a battery of various types of 
“ameras, invited the reporters to examine the 
unbroken seals of the packages containing plates 
or films, made a number of exposures in the 
presence of the reporters while the medium went 
into a trance, every newspaper in the city 


would have been full of the news the following 
morning. Under such a test, if the plates proved 
to be blanks when developed, the camera club 
could have made the definite announcement 
that there was nothing to the so-called spirit- 
photography. If, by any chance, something 
did appear on one of the plates, every newspaper 
in the country would have carried the story. 

In any case, the camera-club members would 
have had a good time and the club would have 
received considerable local publicity. 

This is just an example of what may be accom- 
plished by the wide-awake publicity committee 
of a camera club. Newspaper-writers on the 
committee can devise new stunts from time to 
time which will eventually build up a reputation 
for the club and result in augmented membership. 

Kodak contests for the amateurs of the city— 
non-members of the camera club—together with 
lists of the prizes to be awarded will merit 
considerable publicity if the club desires to stage 
competitions of this nature. When the names 
of the winners are known, more publicity may be 
secured and, perhaps, some of the winning pic- 
tures reproduced in the papers. 

With special reference to pictures for newspaper 
reproduction, what the newspapers desire, other 
than photographs of men in the public eye, 
are local scenes made from a different viewpoint 
than that of the staff-photographer, timely 
pictures of whatever nature, and pictures of 
the unusual and bizarre. The club which makes 
a point of selecting such subjects for competitions 
is sure to see much of its work in the papers. 

Remember, however, that the picture which 
may be successfully reproduced in a high-grade 
magazine, such as PuHoro-Era, may not repro- 
duce at all in the newspaper. A newspaper half- 
tones seldom finer than a sixty-five line screen 
and to reproduce well under this condition, a 
photograph must be filled with detail and with 
a long scale of gradations. Neither a soft, flat 
print nor a harsh black-and-white contrasty 
picture will reproduce satisfactorily. The print 
need not be glossy, but it should be sharp, and 
the gradations clearly defined. 

Many editors will demand the exclusive use 
of pictures, if they are to reproduce them at all. 
This is a delicate matter for the club to decide. 
If the paper is not granted the exclusive publica- 
tion-rights it may refuse to use the pictures at 
all. If it is accorded this exclusive privilege the 
competing papers may reduce the amount of 
publicity they might otherwise give you. 

If the pictures are of such importance that the 
editors cannot afford to turn them down, it 
becomes a different matter; but this is seldom 
the case. The chances are that you will be 
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compelled ‘to give exclusive rights. In doing 
so, you should grant the privilege to the paper 
which is best in a position to give you an ade- 
quate return in circulation. The paper which 
has the largest city-circulation is to be preferred 
to that having, perhaps, a greater total circulation 
but a relatively smaller city-circulation. Further, 
in return for this exclusive right you are entitled 
to insist that the editor favor you with more 
copy space in other write-ups. You are con- 
ferring a distinct favor upon him by granting 
him the sole right to publish the club’s pictures, 
and he is usually willing to offer something 
additional in the form of write-ups and news- 
items. In this case, you may safely make your 
items somewhat more comprehensive than those 
given to competitive papers. 

The question of publicity should be handled 
tactfully. If your club is to prosper, you must 
have it, and have as much as can reasonably 
be obtained. Do the best you can, and avoid 
antagonising the editors. Even a little publicity 
is better than none at all, and if the editor turns 
against you entirely, you will have lost a very 
valuable asset. 


XVII. The Camera Club Bulletin 


There are so many arguments in favor of a 
-amera-club bulletin and so few against. it that 
it would seem that every camera club in the 
country would publish one. 

A camera-club bulletin is an excellent means 
of sustaining interest among the club-members. 
Everybody likes to see his name in print. 
Through the bulletin the camera club has the 
opportunity of satisfying this craving and thus 
retaining the interest of the members. 

A camera-club bulletin also offers the oppor- 
tunity of reaching thousands of camera-users 
in the city who might not pay much attention to 
the newspaper write-ups. In the bulletin, the 
camera club has a monthly opportunity to call 
to their attention the benefits of membership 
in the club. The bulletin is the source of many 
new members in the club. 

The principal objection to a camera-club 
bulletin is the item of cost. If the bulletin 
is to be printed for the members only, and to 
have no additional circulation, the cost of publish- 
ing a printed bulletin every month becomes 
prohibitive to the small camera club. In such 
a case, the mimeograph may be employed and 
either a weekly or a monthly bulletin may be 
issued. With the modern tools for drawing 
and writing on stencils a very creditable bulletin 
may be produced on the mimeograph at very 
little cost. 

If a printed bulletin is desired and the club 


is not large enough to afford it, the cost may be 
defrayed by means of advertisements in the 
bulletin. It should be noted that some of the 
largest clubs in the country, well able to defray 
the entire cost of their bulletins, issue monthly 
publications which are fully or partly paid for 
by the advertisers. Advertisements may detract 
from the appearance of the bulletin; but the 
fact that they provide the funds to meet the 
printer’s bill should bear considerable weight 
in debating this question. 

The club with several hundred members will 
have little difficulty in securing sufficient adver- 
tising to pay for the cost of production. The 
advertisers may believe they will not secure a 
profitable increase of business from the advertis- 
ing; but, nevertheless, the cost of the space is 
so relatively small as compared with the business 
they already secure from the members that 
they do not care to risk a possible loss of business 
by not advertising and thus incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the club-members. 

The case of the small club is somewhat differ- 
ent. There, the business of the members may 
not be so great that the advertiser is literally 
compelled to advertise. He may advertise or 
not, at his pleasure, without risking much. 
Therefore, to secure that advertising, it becomes 
necessary for the club to devise ways and means 
of creating new business so that the advertisers 
will receive a return from their investment in 
space in the bulletin. 

A bulletin, to do this, must have a big circula- 
tion among non-members of the club. To 
achieve that circulation the bulletin must take 
on the nature of a local photographic publication 
with articles designed to stimulate the interest 
of the “‘snapshooter” and aid him in making more 
and better pictures. Such items as “Don’ts for 
Camera-Users’’, ““More Enlargements’’, ‘Proper 
Exposure’’, “Better Albums’’, and similar subjects 
will appeal to the non-member amateur. They 
will also stimulate business for the advertisers 
as well as bring new members into the club. 

If the advertising-receipts permit, a monthly 
snapshot-contest for non-members might be 
inaugurated. Either cash-prizes or orders on 
the advertisers for photographic goods might be 
offered. A contest of this kind will be played 
up strongly by the newspapers because this is 
real news affecting thousands of their sub- 
scribers. The club, of course, reaps the benefit 
from this additional publicity. The judges in 
such a contest should, if possible, be a local artist, 
a prominent photographer and a member of the 
camera club. The advertising-value of the names 
of men of local importance is of tremendous 
value to the club. 
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Such a contest will result in creating business 
for the advertisers, and as Jong as the club does 
that, the advertisers will be glad to continue 
buying space in the bulletin. 

Arrangements might also be made with the 
advertisers themselves to offer prizes. Local 
theaters, amusement-parks, etc., are often willing 
to put up substantial prizes for contests of this 
kind. In such cases the competitions cost the 
club nothing at all. 

Circulation of the bulletin may be achieved 
by inducing the advertisers to place a copy in 
each delivery envelope of photo-finishing they 
handle. Bulletins merely stacked upon the 
dealers’ counters do not secure satisfactory 
distribution. In the delivery-envelope the bulle- 
tin reaches the camera-user at the time he is most 
interested in photography. By this method, 
the advertiser not only pays for publishing the 
bulletin, but circulates it for the club. Usually 
the dealers will be glad to do this, as they thus 
assure themselves that they are actually getting 
the circulation promised. 

If the circulation is developed to the point 
where the bulletin reaches several thousand 
copies monthly, and the club has frequent 
announcements of competitions for the readers 
contests in which the members of the club 
are barred—it is quite possible that some of 
the large national advertisers will also take space 
in the bulletin. Two or three such advertisers 
will give the club the funds to carry on some 
really big contests, with benefit to everybody. 

A bulletin of this nature has been tried out and 
proved successful. It has gained considerable 
publicity for the club it represents, has built 
up the membership, has received the co-operation 
of the local newspapers, has not only created 
new business for the advertisers but acted as a 
general photographic tonic in the city, has aided 
the amateurs in making better pictures and, 
finally, has offered them cash-prizes. 

Illustrations for the bulletin, if paid for, would 
soon amount to a considerable sum. Halftones 
cost from $5.00 to $10.00 each and, unless the 
club-bulletin is favored with a great deal of 
advertising, this cost is exorbitant. One of your 
local engravers, properly approached, can be 
made to see the advertising-value of a credit 
line on a sample of his work reaching two or 
three thousand local readers every month. 
Usually, he will be glad to make the cut free, 
especially if some of the club-members are in a 
position to throw some extra business his way 
in return for the favor. 

A picture is a great help in adding to the 
attractiveness of the camera-club bulletin. In 
addition, it gives the members a real incentive 





for entering their work in the monthly competi- 
tions, as the picture made by the winner is usually 
selected to adorn the first page of the bulletin. 

A bulletin properly edited, well printed on good 
quality paper, and illustrated with examples of 
the members’ work is one of the best advertise- 
ments a camera club can _ have. 

If illustrations are used, the cuts may be 
preserved and, at the end of the year, an Annual 
may be published. A small assessment against 
each member will pay for this—if advertising in 
the annual is not desirable. The cost of the 
annual will be comparatively little as there is 
a minimum of typography and the principal cost 
is the paper stock. An annual will be kept and 
treasured by every member of the club, par- 
ticularly so if he is fortunate enough to have 
a reproduction of one of his pictures in it. 


XVIII. Conclusion 


The organisation of a camera club is com- 
paratively simple. To maintain the club and 
keep it running smoothly is quite another matter. 
It requires work, hard work, and lots of it. The 
path is stony and uphill all the way, but it has 
been traveled before and can be traveled again. 

You will meet with many disappointments 
and at times it will appear almost an impossibility 
to keep the club going. Don’t quit! You have 
started something and your own personal pride 
should prevent you from admitting a failure. 

One of the principal causes of discouragement 
is the non-attendance of members. Many meet- 
ings will be held at which not more than four 
or five members appear, and it will seem that 
the club is a failure. Not so. Some of the 
largest camera clubs in the country seldom 
secure an attendance of more than ten per cent. 
of the membership at their regular meetings. 
In one case, a club with more than two hundred 
members held its annual banquet, including an 
exhibition, dance, monologue and other attrac- 
tions and only thirty-two members attended. 
Your new club with but twenty or twenty-five 
members is doing very well if you average five 
members at a regular meeting. 

Don’t give up. A camera club is not built 
in a day. Temporary disappointments should 
not influence you to relax your efforts but should 
spur you on to greater endeavors. 

The reward? Only the satisfaction of having 
accomplished something. You will not be 
crowned with laurels nor placed upon a pedestal. 
On the contrary, it may appear that your efforts 
are not even appreciated. Don’t expect the 
plaudits of the multitude but look within yourself 
for the reward. It comes from within, not from 
without, but it is none the less sweet for that. 
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MT. CHOCORUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE J. D. HUNTING 


The Chocorua Tower 


I wonder how many mountain-lovers know that the United States 
forest-service is about to build a fire-lookout tower on the summit of 
Chocorua mountain, one of the wildest and grandest peaks in our eastern 
states. No longer will the great square block of granite be left as nature 
intended it should, to form the highest pinnacle of this noble sentinel of the 
White Hills. Let us hope that a storm of protest will arise and another 
Holmes come forward to write: 


Old Granitesides 


Aye, clamp her battered summit down! 
Long has it stood on high, 

cAnd many an eye has danced to see 
“Ghat beacon in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the redskins’ shout, 
cAnd burs the thunder’s roar;— 

“Ghe meteor of the mountain-air 


Shall sweep the clouds no more. 
JAMES T. TROWBRIDGE, in The Boston Herald. 














Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter I[X—Speed- Variation 


WHERE is a great deal of confusion 
as to the slow-motion and _ stop- 
motion, high and low speed films. 
This is due to similarity of names 
and the fact that the meaning 
changes according to whether you are kine- 
matographer or spectator. The slow-motion 
film is a film which when projected shows the 
action occurring much slower than normal. 
This is also known as motion-analysis film and 
is known to kinematographers as high-speed film, 
because it is exposed at a much higher rate 
of speed than normal. Thus high-speed film, 
exposed in a high-speed camera, becomes the 
slow-motion film of the theater audiences. 

Conversely stop-motion or low-speed film is 
that obtained by cranking very slowly or with a 
complete stop of any length between each pair 
of frames. This film shows the subject moving 
at many times normal speed upon the film and 
the spectator would naturally call it high-speed 
film when in reality it is low-speed or stop- 
motion film. If you will get these terms straight- 
ened out it will save you a lot of trouble. 

A slow-motion film exhibits an actor whose 
movements are very slow, many times slower 
than normal. This variety of film has proved 
popular as a novelty, but has become common- 
place. As you know, one foot of film passes 
through the camera each second. Let us sup- 
pose that an actor walks across the room in five 
seconds. We use five feet of film in photo- 
graphing this action and when projected the 
action will require five seconds, as the projector 
passes one foot of film per second. 

Now let us suppose we speed up the camera 
so that one foot of film passes through the 
mechanism in the period of time normally 
required for one frame. In other words we will 
use sixteen feet per second instead of sixteen 
frames. Then, the actor will pass across the 
room in ninety feet of film. When projected 
this ninety feet of film will require a minute and 
a half instead of five seconds. Thus it is appar- 
ent that the higher the speed of the camera 
the slower the speed of the projected image and 
conversely, the slower the speed of the camera 
the faster the speed of the projected image. 

The mechanism which will pull film through 
the camera with the proper intermittent move- 
ment at normal speed is wonderful enough; 





but when we stop to think of this cycle occurring 
two hundred fifty-six times each second it is 
difficult to understand how the mechanism or 
film either can stand the strain. But it does, 
and that is the important fact. 

Any good professional camera can be operated 
at double or triple normal speed; but I must 
emphasise that to do this endangers the entire 
mechanism and should not be attempted. It 
is far better to obtain a special shuttle or camera 
than to ruin an expensive professional camera. 

High-speed cameras of many types are now 
available. One of the most inexpensive is that 
made by the Wilart Camera Company. This is 
similar in appearance to their news-model and 
sells for two hundred and fifty dollars. It is 
a good camera for the man who expects to 
do high-speed work only occasionally. For the 
man engaged in scientific research, or any work 
requiring any amount of high-speed work, more 
professional apparatus is advisable. 

The Bell & Howell Company make a special 
high-speed shuttle to be used with their pro- 
fessional camera. This shuttle provides for 
exposures up to about two hundred sixty per 
second and is adequate for all ordinary purposes. 
With this shuttle is provided a gear-box for 
attaching to the crank, which gives the requisite 
crank-speed without having to increase the actual 
crank-speed to an unreasonable degree. This 
shuttle and outfit costs seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, and provides the owner of a Bell 
and Howell professional camera with an efficient 
high-speed camera. 

The DeBrie camera is made in a high-speed 
model, and is perhaps one of the highest types 
of high-speed cameras yet developed for field- 
work. The DeBrie has some features which 
appear impossible to the ordinary mechanic, yet 
which function perfectly. 

First bear in mind that the camera operates 
at a maximum speed of two hundred forty 
exposures per second. Yet each frame is brought 
into exact register by four pilot-pins which 
engage the perforations during the instant of 
exposure. These pilot-pins ensure a rock-steady 
picture upon the screen. Another feature is 
that at no time in its travel is the film submitted 
to pressure and all plates and rollers over which 
the film passes are recessed so that no actual 
contact occurs. 
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It is obvious that the film must be perforated 
with extreme accuracy and for this reason the 
camera is not warranted to work perfectly with 
any film other than fresh Eastman film. A 
perforation-gauge is furnished for checking up 
on the perforations. A speed-indicator is built 
into the camera which shows the speed of 
exposure. This dial is calibrated to show the 
number of times normal the speed is. The 
calibrations are 3-4-5-8-10-15 equalling 48- 
64-80-128-160 and 240 frames per second. 
This camera with four hundred foot magazines 
weighs only twenty-two pounds. The latest 
quotation I have received on this camera is 
$2,250. 

The first practical use made of this type of 
film was for insertion in news-reels where its 
novelty challenged attention; but such a valuable 
addition to research-methods could not long 
go unnoticed. At present, such films are far 
more widely used for scientific purposes than for 
theater-use. 

The first use recalls the original experiments 
of Muybridge which gave birth to motion-pic- 
tures. The slow-motion film is used to analyse 
motion. This analysis is used by physiologists 
to determine the modus operandi of common 
motion of the body. It is used by artists to 
discover the truthful appearance of a body in 
motion. It is used by scientists to analyse 
motion in mechanics and by efficiency engineers 
to eliminate useless motions of workmen. The 
true analysis of motion is very useful and has 
already shown valuable results. 

Another use of the high-speed film is delineat- 
ing motion which is invisible to the human eye 
by reason of its speed. In this connection, I 
wish to describe briefly a camera which was 
recently constructed in England for the photo- 
graphy of objects moving at extreme speed. 

This camera known as the Heape & Gryll High- 
Speed Kinema Machine, I can describe through 
the courtesy of the Editor of the Scientific 
American who has furnished the details of this 
latest development of the kinema art. 

The Heape & Gryll makes two hundred 
eighty-eight pictures or frames successively, two 
stereoscopic films of like size, or it will make the 
two bands of two hundred twenty-eight frames 
each in succession. It exposes these frames at 
the rate of 5,000 per second and has given perfect 
pictures at this rate of speed. 

Briefly, the machine consists of a sixty-eight 
inch drum which carries the two bands of film 
side by side. This drum turns at speeds from 
100 to 1,000 revolutions per minute which gives 
exposure-speeds from 500 to 5,000 frames per 
second. In front of the film grooves, which are 





Courtesy of the Scientific American 


THE HEAPE & GRYLL HIGH-SPEED CAMERA 


cut into the face of the drum, the lens wheels 
revolve. Each lens wheel is a disc carrying 
forty lenses and which are revolved at such a 
speed that the lens travels downward at the same 
rate of speed as the film itself, thus each strip of 
forty frames of film has each frame exposed 
through its individual lens and then the cycle is 
repeated. Thus no shutter is required to close 
between each two exposures. The shutter on this 
camera operates in about one-sixteenth of a 
second; but in that brief interval a complete 
film is exposed. The shutter is used to prevent 
multiple exposures upon the rapidly traveling 
film. 

As the actual interval of exposure in the 
highest speed is but one-hundred-thousandth of 
a second, it is obvious that some source of intense 
light must be used in order to affect the film 
in this brief interval. For small objects not 
more than fifteen inches in diameter two 120- 
ampere searchlights with three-foot reflectors 
are focused upon the object; but for larger spaces 
magnesium and aluminum are used as sources 
of highly actinic light. 

Exposures are made by breaking an electric 
circuit. Thus the passage of bullets through 
glass-bulbs, bursting shells, explosions and similar 
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occurrences which we commonly call instan- 
taneous are photographed upon sufficient film 
to have a projection time of from ten to fifteen 
seconds. Thus science is served in being enabled 
to study at leisure certain phenomena which 
have heretofore been known only through logic 
and deduction. 

In dramatic production the moderately high- 
speed cameras 7.e., up to two hundred fifty per 
second, have a use in depicting fairyland scenes, 
dreams and so forth, and a properly introduced 
slow-motion scene in such fantasies may be 
made very beautiful indeed; but so many awk- 
ward, ludicrous slow-motion films have been so 
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The impact side still little altered 








The whole bulb is crumbling now 


motion picture must be studied as a separate 
field of the photo-dramatic art and must be 
developed along lines entirely aside from those 
which the present-day motion-picture follows. 

Stop-motion unlike slow-motion may be 
made with any camera suited for straight work. 
In fact many stop-motion subjects may be filmed 
with a camera which is entirely unsuited for 
even passable straight work. 

Slow-motion demanded high-speed cameras, 
conversely stop-motion requires a low-speed 
camera. In fact, slow-motion as usually under- 
stood requires a full stop after’ exposing each 
frame with an inter-exposure interval of from a 





Inrush of air breaks opposite side 
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THE HEAPE & GRYLL MAKES SUCH PICTURES POSSIBLE 


introduced that the public is tired of them. 
Remember that any motion must be perfect, 
it must be the personification of poetry if it is 
to appear beautiful in slow motion. A broad 
sweep and a jump may be pretty at normal 
speed, but slowed, unless the actor has perfect 
technique it will be but a succession of awkward 
and ugly attitudes. It takes a highly trained 
dancer to delineate a motion which is beautiful 
and harmonious throughout all of its phases. 
This is the reason that many speed-pictures, 
such as the amateur Graflex user makes, are so 
disappointing. Most of them are awkward. 
The kinematographer who obtains a trained 
ballet for his cast and makes some slow-motion 
pictures of fairyland, using fantastic settings and 
costumes and some expert character actors is 
going to become famous and is going to give us 
a motion-picture which will go far toward becom- 
ing a classic. There is a great field in slow- 
motion; but to cultivate that field, the slow- 


few seconds to minutes or even hours. This 
work was first used to introduce trick-effects 
into theater pictures and was also one of the 
first tricks employed, so that to this day the 
single turn crank or the 1: 1 crank is often called 
the trick-crank. 

In present-day work a kind of stop-motion 
is used, that is one in which the crank speed is 
slowed but not stopped. This results in the 
moving objects upon the screen dashing about 
with dizzying speed. This was once far more 
popular as a comedy effect than it is today. 

The greatest popular use of the stop-motion 
principle today is the production of animated 
cartoons. As animation is a decidedly effective 
form of presentation in advertising, sales and 
educational films, as well as in the production 
of trick-titles, I shall give the basic operations 
in producing an animated film. 

The animated cartoon is made by photo- 
graphing successively a number of hand-drawn 
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cartoons, each differing slightly from its prede- 
cessor. These cartoons are drawn upon cards 
which have two or more registration-holes in 
the edge. These holes fit over registration-pegs 
in the easel. Thus the operation of photography 
is facilitated. However, the manual labor of 
drawing hundreds of cartoons would be endless, 
so that a number of dodges are used to avoid 
this work. 

In such motions as running, walking and so 
forth, where the cycle is repeated, a series of 
six or eight drawings are used which are drawn 
upon transparent celluloid. These are used over 
and over again, being moved forward slightly 
each time. In like manner if a figure stands 
still and shakes his fist, the body is one drawing 
and the arm and fist are drawn upon the cellu- 
loid in various positions. 

When a figure is desired to run off the artist’s 
drawing-board and run about the room or furni- 
ture, the entire animation is drawn upon celluloid 
and so the desired action is obtained. Thus by 
such devices the physical labor of animation is 
reduced, but it is laborious enough as it is. 

The actual photography is carried out usually 
by having the camera suspended with the optical 
axis vertical. This allows a flat easel to be used 
which makes the operations much easier. The 
crank of the camera is connected with the operat- 
ing crank at floor-level by like chains and sprock- 
ets. It is evident that if single frames are ex- 
posed to slightly varying drawings, the pro- 
jected film will show these variations as motion. 
Such is the secret of the animated cartoon. 

Although the cartoon is the most widely 
known form of animation, the same principle is 
widely used in animating diagrams and maps 
for purposes of education and instruction. It is 
also used in making doll-stories and other fan- 
tastic films, produced primarily for children, 
but which have proved widely popular with 
adults. The doll-film requires expensive dolls 
and painstaking care. The dolls should be well 
made, with expressive faces, and with fully 
jointed bodies. Such dolls are expensive, but 
they soon pay for themselves if successful film 
is produced. 

The sets should be made of wall-board, and 
painted in fantastic designs. It is better to 
paint the entire set in gray shades, as color is 
deceitful. In monochrome you can tell just 
what the set will look like when filmed. 

The set should be fantastic, quaint or in some 
manner obviously unnatural. If you try to 
paint a natural set, unless you are an experienced 
scenic artist with motion-picture experience you 
will produce but a poor imitation which would 
injure your film; but if you strive for artificiality 


the effect will not be questioned and will serve 
to carry on the unreal effect of animated dolls. 

The next step is to determine exposure. As 
speed in exposure is no requirement, I should 
suggest that all doll-work be done by artificial 
light. As time-exposures can be given, ordinary 
house-lighting will serve. This will allow fancy 
lighting-effects to be obtained by means of 
hand-mirrors, cardboard screens, spot-lights and 
so forth. 

After the proper exposure has been ascer- 
tained, the next step is to obtain data for anima- 
tion. A quick marching step will require a half 
second, a leisurely walk twice as long, and one 
step in two seconds is a decided strolling step. 
It is better to make a few feet of normal film 
and from it reduce common motions to frames. 
Thus one motion will require five frames, another 
eight and so forth. When this is done, you are 
ready for your animation. 

Place the dolls in position and expose six or 
eight frames, then move the dolls slightly accord- 
ing to your animation data, expose one frame for 
the predetermined time, close shutter, move 
dolls slightly, expose second frame and so on 
until the film is complete. Remember that any 
film should last at least two and a half minutes 
or one hundred and fifty seconds of sixteen frames 
each. This will require only 2400 such exposures. 
You should be able to make sixty exposures per 
hour, so that the production of a two and a half 
minute film will only occupy you for forty 
working hours. 

Midway between dolls and cartoons are the 
cut-outs, or paper dolls. These cut-outs have 
but one or two sides. They must present either 
their right or left side to the camera, and this 
lessens their value considerably. In fact this is 
such a serious disadvantage that, personally, 
I am inclined to think that the best use of the 
cut-out is in making shadowgraphs or silhouettes. 
These are made by photographing the shadows 
cast by the figures upon a translucent sheet of 
white material, just as photographic silhouettes 
are made. By doing this, many quaint effects 
may be produced which will be acceptable by 
reason of their novelty, if for no other reason. 


(To be continued) 


[Those of our readers who are amateur or pro- 
fessional kinematographers are urged to make 
use of our department ““The Amateur Kinemato- 
grapher” and to contribute practical and help- 
ful items. We know that there are a number 
of our subscribers whose practical experience in 
kinematography qualifies them to make exceed- 
ingly interesting contributions which will be 
greatly appreciated by all our readers. Enprror.]| 
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EDITORIAL 








The Art of Picture-Making 


ANY persons, who have no photographic 
knowledge, seem to think that all the 
amateur has to do, in order to get a successful 
picture, is to look at an object, point the camera 
at it, look in the finder and then push the button. 
If these good people only knew that numerous 
little, yet very important, things must be con- 
sidered before the amateur presses that button, 
they would look more seriously and, perhaps, 
sympathetically at this seemingly simple opera- 
tion. It is not so easy as it looks. 

First of all, the view-point is to be considered. 
There are many times, of course, when the 
camerist is so situated that, suddenly discovering 
a tempting subject—be it seen from the top 
of an omnibus, from a hotel-window or elsewhere 
—he must make the exposure at once or lose 
the picture. In such a case, the picture becomes 
a mere record. In dealing with certain difficult 
situations—particularly those where the human 
interest is a prominent feature—the worker 
may be required to exercise considerable courage, 
skill and judgment. And he seldom fails. If 
not troubled by untoward influences, the worker 
will study the scene before him, raise or lower 
his camera—in some cases preferring to adjust 
the lens-front itself—perhaps turn it to the 
right or the left, or affix a sky-shade or a ray- 
filter. He may even decide to give a time- 
exposure. Having brought no tripod, he sets 
about to improvise a firm base on which to 
rest the camera, utilising what material may be 
available. If he is discriminating, he will note 
the quality and direction of the light and govern 
himself accordingly. The novice, on the other 
hand, will yield impulsively to the lure of the 
subject, and make the exposure without regard 
to prevailing conditions. He may not be aware 
that the immediate foreground is unattractive 
or objectionable, whereas the expert worker, 
noting the absence of friendly, helpful shadows, 
concludes that the picture, however appealing 
it may be at the moment, is not worth while. 
He may make a memorandum of the spot and 
the direction of the sun (by using his pocket- 
compass) and visit the locality at some future 
time. Not having given his film-camera a 
thorough inspection, or not knowing that, owing 
to a previous fall, it is out of adjustment, the 





novice may not be aware that the view-finder 
does not agree with the position of the image. 
Some object that he took pains to include in 
his view may not appear in the finished print, 
because of this discrepancy. The skilled worker 
decides to raise the lens-front of his camera. 
If the view-finder is a part of the lens-front, 
all is well. If independently attached to the 
camera—to the bed or elsewhere—the finder 
will not record all of the picture, unless allowance 
has been made in the finder for the amount of 
foreground to be omitted. A similar condition 
will prevail when the lens-front is lowered. 

The novice, attracted by a pretty fountain, 
finds that its appearance is marred by the 
presence of a lot of street-gamins. Not knowing 
how to includ~ them advantageously in his 
picture, he decides to drive them away. Such a 
tactless proceeding only serves to embarrass 
him. More urchins gather or, worse still, the 
potential mob may make hostile demonstrations, 
and he may be obliged to retire with his object 
unaccomplished. The experienced or tactful 
worker, however, will propitiate the youngsters 
and arrange them in picturesque fashion about 
the fountain; or he may lure them to one side— 
pretending to photograph them as a group— 
or to assemble them near the camera and so 
obtain a clear field. It is wonderful what a 
little persuasion may do. Or, the object may 
be to photograph a building in a busy business- 
street. Continually passing pedestrians and 
vehicles constitute a serious obstacle. The ex- 
pert, stationed in a window across the street, 
stops down his lens, uses a slow plate and ex- 
poses for several seconds; whereas the novice 
risks a snapshot and obtains a greatly under- 
exposed result. 

The average onlooker does not appreciate the 
importance of concentration of mind in the 
making of an important photograph. To talk 
to an autochromist, when he is engaged in 
computing the length of exposure, is not advis- 
able. If his attention is diverted from his task, 
the amateur is likely to overlook such a detail 
as changing the stop, adjusting the exposure, 
setting the shutter or winding up the exposed 
film. Any one of these omissions spells failure, 
and may happen to the expert as well as to the 
novice. It is, then, not so easy as it looks—this 
picture-making with the camera. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


; Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-ErA Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErA MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—‘‘Front-cover Illustrations”’ 
Closed July 31, 1925 

First Prize: J. Vildensky. 
Second Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Third Prize: Michael J. Pecora. 

Honorable Mention: L. J. Creegan; S. Hatsukami; 
Hakon Haug; Nicholas Haz; Eleanor F. Jones; Hiromu 
Kira; Y. Morinaga; F. Y. Ogasawara; H. Onishi; Melvin 
C. Parish; Francis Parrish; Winston H. Pote; A. E. 
Rutenbeck; Walter Rutherford; J. Herbert Saunders; 
Ryokei Sawaji; Eleanor L. Smith; S., Tada; Herbert 


L. Wallis. 
le 


Subjects for Competition—1925 
“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 
“—Indoor-Genres.”’ Closes March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 
“Front-Cover Illustrations.” Closes July 31. 
‘Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild and Cultivated Trees.”” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 
“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 
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THE PICTORIALIST J. VILDENSKY 


FIRST PRIZE—-FRONT-COVER ILLUSTRATIONS 




















IN THE PERGOLA 





KENNETH D. SMITH 


SECOND PRIZE—FRONT-COVER ILLUSTRATIONS 


Advanced Competition 


Tue dominant quality of a front-cover illustration 
of a magazine is its power to attract the attention of 
the casual observer. In a publication like PHoto-Era, 
it is essential that such a picture have pictorial beauty, 
dignity and technical excellence; also, in an adequate 
degree, carrying-power—to catch the searching or 
straying eye. As the field devoted to photographic sub- 
jects is somewhat meager, the Publisher, Mr. Beardsley, 
in his advance notice in the June issue, placed no 
limitations on the choice of subject. Consequently, 
the entries in the competition, “Front-Cover Illustra- 
tions”, showed considerable variety in this respect. 
Nevertheless, several competitors elected to suggest 
the element of photographic practice, one of whom, 
J. Vildensky, succeeded in expressing this idea in a 
striking and artistic manner. In his “The Pictorialist’’, 
which was awarded the highest honor in this com- 
petition, Mr. Vildensky shows the pictorial worker at an 
advantageous moment. The resulting pictorial design 
is bold, original and significant, and the element of 
balance is strongly and convincingly indicated. The 
artist—engaged in examining the pictorial image— 
forms an admirable foil to the sturdy and bulky tree. 








The receding, distant shore appears a trifle weak in the 
reproduction, but is adequately vigorous in the original 
print. Although tree and figure are in deep shade, 
a longer exposure with a ray-filter might have shown 
an improvement in the tonal values. 

Data: A scene in California; July, 3 P.m.; sunny; 
Ica 3144 x 4144 Trona Camera; 6-inch Tessar Ic; stop, 
F/16; no color-screen; 1/25 second; Eastman Film 
Pack; pyro, tank-development; enlarged on Artura 
Carbon Black E, Smooth. 

Kenneth D. Smith is again characteristically uncon- 
ventional in his “In the Pergola”, the second-prize 
award. One is tempted to suggest that the distance 
between the figure and the left margin be diminished 
by about one-quarter of an inch; but such a procedure 
would remove a part of an already interesting pillar 
of the pergola and impair the appearance of the group 
of vertical supports. The young woman, happily 
arrayed in a costume that is consistently light through- 
out—even the stockings being light in tone—appears to 
be in the attitude of advancing to receive visitors, 
unless, indeed, she is in the act of delivering a monologue 
or, having finished, is bowing in response to merited 
applause. As the title gives no clue to the character 
of her activity, the observer is permitted to give free 
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rein to his imagination in this respect, which may be 
regarded as an added interest to the picture. Thus, 
the beholder may be able to determine why the hands 
are not advantageously displayed. The simplicity of 
the composition, with the absence of intruding or 
incongruous accessories, is to be highly commended. 
This praiseworthy feature is a characteristic of Kenneth 
Smith’s work. 

Data: Made at Bramwell, West Va.; March, 3.30 
p.M.; good light; 714-inch Vinto lens; used at F/6.3; 
3144 x 444 Auto Graflex R.B.; 1/20 second; Graflex 
film; pyro, tank-developed; enlargement, Old Master 
Portrait Bromide, Buff. 

In “Why Doesn’t He Come?” the artist has dis- 
played a pleasing originality of design. Usually, the 
watchful maiden is shown in a standing attitude; 
whereas, here, she is portrayed as taking things com- 
fortably and without seeming eagerness or anxiety. 
She is arrayed in an alluring gown, in viewing which 
the critic of the modern height of feminine fancy is 
convincingly disarmed. 

The action of the young woman, of peering through 
the window, is spontaneous, the attitude is easy and 
graceful, and without the necessity of showing the 
face which is easily imagined to be fair. The illumina- 
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DOESN'T HE COME?” MICHAEL J. PECORA 


THIRD PRIZE—FRONT-COVER ILLUSTRATIONS 


tion is adequate and artistic, whereas the curtained 
window, through which the light is entering, is of just 
the right tonality and harmonises admirably with the 
seated figure. The technique is excellent, throughout. 
One regrets, however, that this delightful composition 
loses by the apparent need of more space around the 
model. This is noticeable particularly at the base of 
the picture; but, probably, the artist was greatly 
restricted, in this respect. Here, too, the composition 
is simple, and all the more artistic and effective, in 
character. It is a lesson worthy of emulation. 

Data: October, 2 p.m.; medium bright light; Ica 
Ideal Camera (9 x 12 cent.); 6-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 
lens; F/4.5; 2 seconds; Kodak Film Pack; pyro, tank- 
development; enlarged on Ortho Bromide. 

Witrrep A. Frenca. 


One Born Every Minute 


Mr. Newricu: “I never want to enter that art 
dealer’s shop again! He’s swindled me!” 
Mrs. Newricu: “What’s the trouble, dear?” 
“T bought a painting from him last week, and I've 
found out that it’s over five hundred years old.” 
Exchange. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 













































THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


Advanced Competition—Lakes, 
Rivers and Brooks 
Closes November 30, 1925 


TuoseE of our readers who have been privileged to 
know the delight of being near and on some lake, river 
or brook, during these past few months, will, no doubt, 
have a number of pictures which will meet the require- 
ments of this competition. It does not matter whether 
the lake, river or brook is within city-limits or miles 
from the nearest railroad. There are places in Central 
Park, New York City, where a little careful selection 
of point of view will result in a picture apparently 
as far removed from civilisation as though it were 
made in the heart of the Adirondack Mountains. 
Hence, those who may not have had the opportunity 
to leave the city, may still feel that they have an excel- 
lent opportunity to win an award. 

Obviously, the idea is to bring out the pictorial 
beauty of the lake, river or brook. This may be 
accomplished by photographing the subject from a 
boat, from the shore, at dawn, at sunset, in fog, in 
rain or whenever there is an opportunity to obtain 
a really beautiful, true effect. I say, “true effect” 
because we do not wish over-corrected, exaggerated 
effects which may be produced by too dense a ray- 
filter, over-printing, shading and other means. To be 
sure, such effects are spectacular and they attract 
attention; but they are not true and therefore do not 


WM. T. 


ADDERLEY 


live as do the pictures which are simple, yet so com- 
pelling by their very fidelity to nature. 

Although every effort should be made to have all 
pictures technically as perfect as possible, and great 
care should be exercised in the matter of composition, 
let me suggest that some consideration be given to the 
matter of the theme. There is a beauty about a lake 
or stream at the close of day which demands good 
technique and skilful composition; but these are not 
enough to bring out the very soul of that moment 
which, to me, is the most beautiful experience that a 
true nature-lover can have. At that time of day, 
with its peace and quiet, the mind turns to those 
who once shared such moments with us and to dreams 
and hopes for the future. If the pictorialist can, in 
the slightest degree, include these spiritual factors 
in the theme of his composition, he will, in my opinion, 
make a picture which is simple, true, beautiful and 
alive—a picture that will be a joy to live with forever. 

This last suggestion may appear to be too much to 
expect from even an experienced worker; but I have 
noticed that where a man or a woman responds to 
those spiritual fires which burn eternally in nature, 
their pictures can no more help having a higher quality 
than a diamond can help being more brilliant than a 
piece of coal——although both come from virtually 
the same source. At any rate, this ideal thematic 
quality is worth the effort in all pictorial photography 
—it helps the picture and it helps the worker. 

A. H. Brarpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or. the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazIne, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed July 31, 1925 


First Prize: Elmer P. Trevors. 
Second Prize: Paul L. Miller. 


Honorable Mention: A. J. Heidrich; Lieut. Alfred E. 
McKenney; Godfrey Priester; Irving Sparks; Doris E. 
Wright. 


What Will the Beginner Do this Winter? 


Ir is to be hoped that every beginner has decided 
without any reservations to keep his camera in active 
service this coming winter. The old idea of packing 
the camera away in moth-balls is giving way to the 
far more interesting program of winter-photography. 
Perhaps there may be a few who read these lines who 
will object that it is cold and disagreeable in winter, 
and that there is no good subject-material available. 
Very well, if these good people will not venture out, 
there is no reason that they should not find much of 
photographic interest in making interiors, portraits, 
and views from the very room in which they live. There 
is no need for them to go out to find interesting subject- 
material. Frankly, I have found that the underlying 
reason for lack of interest in winter-photography is 
likely a matter of dislike for exertion rather than any 
dearth of good subjects. Those who really enjoy 
using their cameras in winter seem to find no difficulty 
to select many delightful subjects. 

Assuming that some of my readers will neither be 
coaxed or forced to make pictures out of doors in 
winter, what then? Well, there are so many photo- 
graphic activities for them to enjoy that I hardly 
know where to begin. However, let me mention just 
a few which may help to solve the problem of a long 
winter-evening. Perhaps the most interesting is the 
matter of collecting, titling and mounting in an album 
the vacation-pictures. Surely, if the pictures possess 
any merit at all, they are worth permanent preserva- 
tion and careful marking. Next, there are a number 
of negatives which may be well worth enlarging. After 
that, why not color some of the landscapes easily and 
quickly with any one of several excellent watercolor 
or oil-methods now being advertised? Some of these 
pictures would make very welcome Christmas presents 
or birthday remembrances. It is not a very difficult 
matter to make acceptable lantern-slides and thereby 
afford many evenings of pleasure to oneself and a 
group of friends. There are many competitions and 
salons open to amateur photographers, and it might 
be very much worth the time and effort to select several 
good negatives and make them up into exhibition- 
prints. And again, how many good books on photo- 
graphy have you read? How many photographic 
magazines do you read thoroughly? Do you belong 
to a camera club and are you active in promoting its 
growth and prosperity? Do you attend lectures on 
photography and try to profit by the friendship of 
some experienced pictorialist? If you answer “no”, 
then there is much to be done before the pleasures of 
photography in winter are exhausted. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 
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SUNLIT PILLARS 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


THE first-prize award, in this class of competitors, 
shows again the making of a promising pictorialist 
from an able beginner. Indeed, Mr. Trevors’ effort 
would easily have won an Honorable Mention had it 
been entered in an “Architectural Subjects” com- 
petition for Advanced Workers. It is well-composed, 
well-lighted and technically well-made. Our promising 
artist has set his edifice on a firm foundation, for his 
foreground—the base of his picture—has been well 
managed, being of adequate area and low in tone. 
He appears to be a faithful student and a conscientious, 
painstaking worker. The contrast between the white 
or light-colored structure and the dark-green plants 
and vines has been softened by grateful shadows cast 
evidently by neighboring trees. The effect is delightful 
and artistic. By accident, or patient, intelligent 
waiting, the nearest pillar is almost in full sunlight, the 
several widely separated shadows being sufficient to 
relieve any possible monotony caused by uniform, 
unobstructed illumination. The Ionic columns are 
meticulously vertical, which shows skilful use of the 
camera. Whether the part of a tree at the left was 
allowed to enter the picture-area in order to relieve 


ELMER P. 








TREVORS 


the sky, or to serve as a possible balance to the imposing 
edifice, is not conclusively evident. In any case, this 
feature is de trop. 

Data—scant, indeed—are: V. P. Kodak; stop, 
F/16; 1/25 second; hour, 9.15 a.m. 

Paul L. Miller’s “The Power House” was rescued 
from oblivion by the excellence of its proportions and 
its workmanship. The superb lighting of the power- 
house, in the print, does not quite assert itself in the 
halftone, unfortunately. The structure in well-placed, 
and the camerist took pains to secure an attractive 
sky. 

Data: Keokuk Dam, Keokuk, Iowa; July, 3 p.m.; 
bright sunlight; Folding Brownie 2C; 51-inch Menis- 
cus lens; used at full opening; 7-time color-screen; 
1/25 second; Eastman Roll Film; pyro, tank-develop- 
ment; print on Azo 2F. 

The exposure connected with the three prize-pictures 
of the Advanced Workers and one of the Beginners— 
Mr. Trevors having ignored this item in his data— 
were all tank-developed! A somewhat unusual 
occurrence, and not without a rather convincing point 
in favor of the tank form of development. 

Wirrrep A. FRENCH. 
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Backward Moving Wheels in Motion-Pictures 


THE apparent reverse rotation of wheels of advancing 
vehicles, often seen in motion-pictures, has puzzled 
many an observer. A somewhat similar optical illusion, 
or effect, may be noticed in the revolving fan of the 
public dining-room or restaurant, an explanation of 
which may fit the effect of backward-turning wheels. 
Perhaps, a satisfactory explanation is to state that 
motion-pictures are really a quick succession of still 
pictures—made at the rate of sixteen per second—the 
first of which shows the spokes of the revolving wheel 
in one position. If the next exposure of the film were 
made when spoke No. 1 had advanced far enough to 
be in the position of spoke No. 2, the picture would 
show no motion, as spokes are identical. If spoke 
No. 1 had advanced less than halfway to position of 
spoke No. 2, the forward motion would be noticed. 
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light, is so much brighter than the landscape which it 
illuminates, that if we expose long enough for the 
landscape, there is every likelihood that the sky will 
be overexposed enough to diminish the contrasts. 
Everyone knows that it is the underexposed landscape 
negative which best records the clouds. The lesson to 
be learned from this is that if we wish to get the clouds, 
we must not only have a color-sensitive plate and a 
suitable screen, we must be very careful not to over- 
expose. The Amateur Photographer. 


Snapshots and Pictures 


Ir is stated elsewhere in this issue, says The Amateur 
Photographer editorially, that a snapshot may be in 
every sense a picture. Not only “may” it be a picture, 
but in more instances than is actually the case it 
“ought” to be. There is no excuse for saying of a poor 


PAUL L. MILLER 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


If, however, spoke No. 1 advances more than half 
way, the effect to the observer would be of spoke No. 2 
moving backward, as that distance would be shorter, 
and the apparent motion of it, and all the spokes, or 
the entire wheel, would be in that direction. W.A.F 


Skies in Landscapes 


THE novice who fails to get in his landscape negative 
any rendering of the clouds which are visible enough in 
the subject may be tempted to attribute his failure 
to the imperfect orthochromatism of his materials. This 
is only correct to a certain extent. The contrast between 
blue sky and white clouds hardly exists as far as the 
non-orthcchromatic plate is concerned, although there 
are cloud-forms with which it can deal with fair success. 
The non-filter or self-screen plate is better in this 
respect; the orthochromatic plate and moderately 
deep screen is better still; the panchromatic plate with 
its appropriate light-filter is the best of all. But even 
when we have a combination of emulsion and color- 
screen which gives us theoretically true color-render- 
ing, there will yet arise instances in which the clouds 
are less distinct in the photograph than they were in 
nature. The cause is that the sky, as the source of 


result that it is only a snapshot. Some of the finest 
and most interesting subjects on exhibition-walls are 

“only” snapshots. In the earlier days of photography 
there was generally a separate class for hand-camera 
work, as though it were out of the question for it to 
stand comparison on equal terms with the more delib- 
erate’ results of the stand-camera. The time for such 
differentiation has long passed. The hand-camera has 
increased the output of pictorial work, and added 
enormously to the variety and interest of the subjects 
treated. Some pictorial photographs are obviously the 
result of arrangement and careful deliberation; others 
are just as obviously due to the skilful use of the ever- 
ready hand camera. The word “snapshot” should no 
longer be used as a term almost of scorn. 


We Editors 


“SEDENTARY work,” said the college-lecturer, “tends 
to lessen the endurance.,’ “In other words,”’ butted in 
the smart student, “the more one sits, the less one 
can stand.” “Exactly,” retorted the lecturer; “‘and 
if one lies a great deal, one’s standing is lost completely.” 

Christian Guardian. 
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GRADE-CROSSING AHEAD 
THE PICTURE CRITIC 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ErRA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


In Mr. Miller’s picture the saving grace of timeliness 
of theme makes a strong appeal to its reviewers. And 
thanks are due the artist for his confidence in our 
perception, in not actually portraying a grade-crossing 
tragedy or near tragedy. The daily press, the wayside 
signs, warning signals, record-pictures of disasters, 
all emphasise the need of caution. 

It was left to the artist to picture the idea that 
peril sometimes lies in peaceful surroundings. He chose 
a country-scene in winter-time with an unobstructed 
view. He bordered his picture with decorative material, 
and obtained good tonal-values of land and sky. To 
make his point evident with the minimum of imagina- 
tive effort, he caught the swiftly-moving train, belch- 
ing forth steam and smoke, indicative of relentless 
energy. He deemed unnecessary, and correctly too, 
the delineation of the crossing itself. He trusted us 
to understand his logic. 

The outstanding defect is due to the viewpoint 
selected. The large expanse of highway, lacking in 
pictorial material, too light in tone for a foreground, 
and having an abruptness of perspective due to the 
use of a short-focus lens, offends our notion of fitness. 

Constructive criticism—like trying to explain an 
ideal where we can only indicate its failures—is hin- 
dered by a lack of knowledge of the opportunities. It 





PAUL L. MILLER 
ISED THIS MONTH 


would seem, however, that the artist might have found 
a more favorable viewpoint, and might have placed 
an automobile near the crossing to increase the sense 
of expectancy. If, in contemplation of the picture, 
we are reminded of danger, and act accordingly, it will 
have justified its existence. J. W. Aparr. 


“GrRADE-CRossING AHEAD” by Paul L. Miller is a 
fine picture technically. It may be a record, but 
nothing else from the pictorial standpoint. In the first 
place, what was the center of his interest? Whether 
the road or train? The distorted road which occupies 
almost the whole left lower quarter of space has no 
meaning and seems to me unpleasant. 

Perhaps Mr. Miller was attracted by the white 
smoke of a running train and snapped it; but without 
care. Where is the railroad-crossing? My imagination 
can not reach out of sight in this picture even when 
his title tells ‘““Grade-Crossing Ahead”. Is the picture 
worthless to keep? I should not say so, but will con- 
sider how to save the print. Cut off a half inch high 
from the bottom and then divide the remainder to 
two parts, the left one being one and a half inches wide. 
Now look at both of them: a scenery picture and a 
running train. I think the first one has some pictorial 
value and the second is a good record. If you listen 
to my advice, you will make two better prints from 
your one negative. What do you say, Mr. Miller? 

Dr. K. Korke. 


THE first object of interest the eye perceives on 
glancing at Mr. Miller’s print ““Grade-Crossing Ahead” 
is the smoke from the locomotive which is glaringly 
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ROSE-STUDY 


EDGAR 8. SMITH 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


white. On looking a while longer, my interest is 
drawn to the terribly bleak and dull foreground which 
apparently promotes an insurmountable barrier to 
the true meaning and numbs my artistic senses. 

By cutting the picture in half an interesting pano- 
rama is obtained, giving a clearer view of the train 
and the crossing; yet, even this maneuver is over- 
shadowed by the bushes on the right. 

It never seems practical to photograph a train at an 
angle from the rear as all sense of the “Iron Horse’s” 
power is lost and this is always the essence of a good 
railroad picture. 

The one redeeming feature is the suggestion of the 
powerful engine hauling its long train of cars. 

James BELL. 


Wuat beautiful smoke! That was my first impres- 
sion. Surely, it is delightfully contrasted with the 
sky. Nevertheless, upon further observation I find 
two principal faults with the print. First of all, the 
road has been given too much prominence. It is very 
distracting; lacking both halftone and detail. At first 
sight, is not the eye first drawn to the chalky fore- 
ground? This should not be. The title invites us to 
see the crossing ahead, yet the road, instead of aiding 
us, appears to halt abruptly at the first turn leaving 
us up in the air, so-to-speak. 

In the second place, the grade crossing has not been 
sufficiently emphasised. As it is, we have to search 


for it. Indeed, were it not for the title we should 
hardly suspect the presence of a crossing at all. 

A different viewpoint would have made a great 
improvement, technically and artistically. I venture 
the suggestion that had Mr. Miller made the picture 
near the tall tree at the left he would have been more 
successful. The road would then be less obtrusive; 
the crossing would have its deserved prominence and 
the express—with the beautiful flowing mane—would 
seem to fairly roar: ““Grade-Crossing Ahead!’ 

ArtTHurR L. MARBLE. 


“Yr gods and small sized fishes!’ what if a high- 
speed auto had happened along from the rear when 
the photographer had his head concealed, ostrich 
fashion, under the focusing-cloth! 

Moral: Never tempt fate by making a picture from 
such a position unless protected by a red flag. 

If the print as shown in the engraving were trimmed 
horizontally one inch from the bottom (and bottom 
piece mailed to highway department for technical 
analysis) then the rest of the print would begin to pull 
itself together. 

It would undoubtedly prove very effective to place 
an auto in the distance near the end of the fence to the 
left of the crossing sign, headed toward the track. The 
picture would then tell the story without a title. 

As it is, we have not “‘Grade-Crossing Ahead’, 
but White Automobile Road and white smoke. 

True economy,—two pictures on one print. 


H. L. Voss. 
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“Tue MOUNTAINEER ’, page 183, shows an admirable 
division of planes. The alpinist occupies a favorable 
position in the composition. To be sure, he is headed 
towards the right margin of the picture-area and is 
partly on his way there; but fortunately he is resting 
and absorbed in contemplating the grandeur of the 
mountain-scenery. The foreground has been chosen 
with artistic discretion. The student in pictorial com- 
position would be dissatisfied if the mountaineer were 
standing on a snow-covered or ice-encrusted ridge 
instead of the present low-toned ledge. The masses 
which compose the middle distance (the slope) and 
the mountain-group exhibit the artist’s fine sense of 
proportion. The atmospheric effect is superb. In the 
end, however, one regrets the absence of clouds in the 
great expanse of featureless sky. But this can be easily 
rectified by printing in some appropriate clouds. 

What “Sunlit Porch’, page 184, seems to lack in 
clearness and unity of pictorial design, it makes up 
partly in visual interest. As a composition, it needs 
simplicity of construction. Despite the suggestion of 
the title, the eye would stray elsewhere. Fortunately, 
the floor, in the foreground, contains several helpful 
shadows. These, together with the first pillar dec- 
orated in true Japanese style, seem to constitute the 
main source of pictorial interest. 

“‘Winter-Landscape”, page 185, I regret to find 
ordinary in subject and treatment. Mr. Kira seemingly 
wishes to invite the observer’s attention to the broad, 
snow-covered river-bank, at the right; or is it to the 
distant, picturesque sky? Whether the partly con- 
cealed bridge, in the background, inclines naturally 
towards the left, I have no means to determine. The 
general pictorial quality, however, is excellent. 

Data: Scene near Seattle, Wash.; December, 1924, 
2.30 p.m.; sunshine; 4x 5 Graflex; 84-inch Wollensak 
Verito; stop, F/6.3; color-screen (ray-filter) K-2; 
1/15 second; Eastman Commercial Ortho Cut Film; 
Premo developer; print, Carbon Black. 

“Wild West”, page 186, shows the Japanese influence 
in treatment. It is a gem, in theme, composition, and 
handling. The group of snow-covered buildings at 
the left forms the chief seat of attraction. The strong 
contrast of light and dark is a master-stroke. Har- 
monising shadows are a distinguishing feature of this 
well-ordered composition. There is not one intrusive 
note noticeable anywhere. A snow-clad mountain 
rears its head in the extreme distance, and a slender 
spruce climbs into the sky, imparting interest to this 
otherwise featureless area. 

The low-sitting figure of the girl-worshiper in 
“The Believer’, page 187, is extremely well managed. 
Her costume is dark, but not without character. The 
protruding feet, as well as the exposed parts of the body, 
are softly lighted and of a pleasing tonality. The 
plainness of the interior is doubtless in keeping with the 
subject chosen for interpretation. Despite the height 
of the apartment, the worshiping figure has been given 
adequate space about her, and the floor which she is 
occupying is wisely low in tone. 

The elaborate tower of what the artist has named 


“The White Temple” is placed in conjunction with 
the top of a tree, and the small branch of another. 
Page 188. The pictorial effect of this design is not 
entirely convincing. The tower itself is an incongruity 
in its fusion of two styles of architecture, and its lack 
of tonal uniformity. 

A different view in which the side nearer the observer 
could be in shadow, or nearly so, and the left side 
illuminated by a soft light—if such a thing were possi- 
ble—with the present tree removed or seen consider- 
ably lower, and the soaring twig entirely absent, might 
yield a result more artistic and satisfying, to me, at 
least, than the one shown here. 

Data: Place, not stated; July 20, 1925, 4 p.m.; light, 
not given; Graflex 314x414; Anastigmat F/4.5; at 
F/8; 1/10 second; Eastman Super Speed Film; pyro; 
enl. on P. M. C. No. 9; Elon-developer. 

Although Karl Struss, Dr. Pardoe, Dr. Kilmer, 
and others, have derived much artistic inspiration 
from the spacious and lofty waiting-rooms of the two 
great railway-stations of New York City, Alfons 
Weber comes forward. with an admirably illustrated 
article on this subject. PHoto-Era readers have 
already obtained an adequate idea of this artist’s 
technical ability, from his Honorable Mention picture 
of “Table-Top Photography” published in the recent 
July issue. In picturing “The Rainy Day”, page 189, 
Mr. Weber chose a favorable view-point. Had he 
stood with his camera in the middle of the walk, the 
composition would have been laterally symmetrical; 
but he preferred to stand a little to one side in order 
to show the row of prettily lighted columns, with the 
rainfree spaces at the base of each, advantageously, 
leaving the opposite and, perhaps, less attractive side 
out of consideration. The illumination, throughout, 
is remarkably good, and the linear perspective equally 
so. As to the presence of human interest—that is 
well-nigh indispensable, although I should like to see 
the “patrons” shown a little nearer the artist’s stand- 
point in order to relieve the monotony of the fore- 
ground; nevertheless, this has been accomplished by 
including the gently reflected columns—a_ pleasing 
feature of this interesting picture. On the other hand, 
I anticipate a plea that, possibly, on account of the 
somewhat spacious foreground, the picture be trimmed 
to the extent of one inch. I might favor this suggestion, 
were it not to mutilate the pilaster at the right and to 
sacrifice some of the attractive reflections. The 
technique is superb, and the definition not too assertive. 
The data are included in the article. 

“The Waiting-Room’’, reminiscent but indispen- 
sable to this series of pictorial opportunities, is a joy. 
The grouping of waiting patrons seems to be entirely 
spontaneous. Everybody appears to be unconscious of 
the presence of the camerist. It is a delightful com- 
position of a well-lighted interior. The eye rests with 
satisfaction on the beautiful, fluted Corinthian columns. 
How impressively they rise towards the entablature! 
And with what fine discrimination has the artist 
contrived to place one of the columns against the 
entrance! The effect is superb. Also, one must admire 
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the amount of perseverance it required to secure a 
composition like this. 

“The Information-Desk” deserves much praise. 
It was a difficult task—unless, and it would be hard to 
prove, the members of this interesting group had 
agreed to co-operate with the photographer. Our eyes 
are on the clock, as a matter of course. It is the chief 
object of concern to the traveler; and why shouldn’t 
it be conspicuous in our picture? The question asked 
by the patron at the beholder’s right may be all about 
the arrival or departure of a certain train. The other 
individual, patiently waiting, forms the third member 
of an improvised triptych, as it were. The grouping 
of the participants in this quiet episode, however, does 
not seem to possess the element of fearlessness or 
indifference which distinguishes the ‘““Waiting-Room”’. 
The dispenser of information has assumed a deter- 
mined attitude. Why? Ask Mr. Weber. He made 
the exposure. The columns and pilasters in the 
background impart beauty to the scene, and the two 
openings, above, serve their purpose, and that of the 
artist, admirably. A pity, though, that the parallelism 
of the vertical supports, in this interior, could not 
have been maintained in the photograph. 

In “The Concourse’, page 192, the artist was con- 
fronted with a combination of difficulties which he 
overcame with almost complete success. One must 
sympathise with him here, for it is easy to see what 
he had to contend with. The light surging through 
the enormous window cannot be controlled, nor can 
the crowds which pass to and from the trains. A time 
of day must be chosen that best suits the purpose of 
the camerist. Taken as a whole, the present result is 
excellent and should satisfy everybody. Besides, all 
perpendicular lines, here, have been rendered accu- 
rately, and an excellent viewpoint was selected. Per- 
sonally, I am glad that the lower part of the picture is 
in shadow. The absence of data connected with “The 
Concourse”’ is to be regretted. 


Honorable Mention 


As pointed out on page 214, a picture for the front- 
cover of a magazine should have the power to attract 
the attention of the casual observer. That pleases 
the publisher, for it may lead to a sale. For the 
purpose of close inspection, however, almost any good 
picture, if effectively reproduced, will do. 

“Collector's Corner’, frontispiece, is a composition 
that fills the eye by reason of the sheer beauty and 
interest of the subject. The picture is what it professes 
to be—truly a collector’s corner. The observer will 
readily distinguish one object after another, with a 
superb model of an old frigate dominating the collec- 
tion. The lighting and general workmanship of this 
achievement express one word—perfection. It is a 
picture that merits unstinted admiration. The con- 
noisseur in antiques will gloat over Mr. Creegan’s 
masterpiece, and the devotee of straight photographic 
technique, will caress the beautiful detail. 

Data: March, 4 p.m.; light, 1-400 watt; Ica Trona 
(3144 x 444); Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens; stop used, 
F/22; 5-time color-screen; exposure, 3 minutes; Agfa 
Film-Pack; Metol-Hydro; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8. 

“Above the Clouds”, page 195, spells vastness. It 
is, indeed, one of the oft-mentioned “great, open 
spaces”! This bit of the vast empyrean, even within 
the confines of a halftone-reproduction, impresses and 
thrills the beholder. This blending of aérial contrasts 
seems to express the innate love of the Japanese for 


the suggestive, the poetic, and, above all, their intense 
love of nature. The artist is a Japanese, a member 
of the Seattle Camera Club—described elsewhere in 
this issue—and an artist to his finger-tips. Who will 
suggest a spot for the majestically soaring sea-gull 
other than the one actually determined by Mr. Oga- 
sawara? The formation of the aérial masses—the 
light, cumulous clouds merging in the unfathomable, 
distant darkness, reflects for the artist’s discerning eye. 

Data: July 12, 1925; 4 p.m.; Kodak; lens at F/6.3; 
5-time ray-filter; 1/100 second; Agfa Film Pack; 
glycin sea-gull negative made July 5, 1925; stop, 
F/6.3; 3-time ray-filter; 1/100 second; Agfa Film 
Pack; glycin; composite negative made from positives; 
print, Royal Bromide by projection. 

Artistic taste and mechanical ability were largely 
responsible for the attractive and appropriate front- 
cover design, produced by Walter Rutherford, page 
197. No finer pictorial representation of swans has 
ever graced these pages. One of the troubles associated 
with a picture of this kind is the reflections. The 
sketchy character of this feature, in the present 
instance, is a matter that speaks highly in favor of 
Mr. Rutherford’s artistic discernment and alertness. 
The picture of the swans is placed apparently against 
the rim of an artificial pond, whereas the result is a 
combination of one print and the positive and reversal 
of another, representing a small section of the pond, 
and produced in the nature of a triptych. The result 
is a clever and very successful piece of work. 

Data: side-panels June; center, August; bright 
sunlight; Auto Graflex (4x 5) R. B.; Carl Zeiss Tessar 
Ic; 84-inch focus; stop (center) F/8; side-panels, 
F/4.5; exposure (center) 1/150 second; side-panels, 
1/50 second; Seed Gilt Edge plate; M. Q.; enlarged 
on Argo Rough. 

The decorative character of “Mare’s Tails”, page 
201, emanated from an imaginative, poetic mind. It 
will appeal to many. The treatment of the theme 
is faintly suggestive of Corot’s gentle style. The 
design is simple enough—a bit of land, two figures 
flanked by a tree on each side, and a sky with clouds 
of the kind known as “Mare’s Tails”. The manner of 
grouping the figures and the slight dissimilarity of the 
trees saves the design from being symmetrical; but 
the general pictorial effect is pleasing and suggestive. 

Data: Scene near La Mesa, California; July, 4.30 
p.M.; fair light; 64x84 Century view-camera; 
7-inch T. T. & H. lens; stop, F/16; color-screen K-2; 
exposure, not recorded; Ortho Film; Rodinal; print, 
Palladio-type. 

The reappearance, in this issue, of the fine picture 
of Mt. Chocorua, by J. D. Hunting, is in appreciation 
of the many lovers of this familiar peak who have made 
a gallant and successful fight against the erection on 
its summit of a fire-station—an act which they con- 
sidered both a disfigurement and desecration. The 
data were printed in the issue of February, 1923. 

Hiromu Kira, a member of the Seattle Camera Club 
appears in the réle of a successful mountain-photo- 
grapher. His picture of Mt. Baker, page 210, expresses 
nobly the grandeur, size and beauty of that famous 
peak. The distance from the camerist’s view-point 
is emphasised by the admirably grouped alpinists 
sitting admiringly in a foreground that has been 
wisely handled. Certainly, our Japanese friends have 
mastered the art of picture making! 

Data: August 3, 1924; 11 a.m.; good light; 314 x 44 
Graflex; 74-inch Anastigmat; F/6.3; 10-time color- 
screen; 1/20 second; Eastman Film Pack; Premo 
developer; print, “Rapid Black”. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 
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Camera Clubs Here and Abroad 


In his excellent article, “Camera Clubs are Trumps”, 
printed in the last issue of PHoto-Era, George P. 
Wright pertinently asks, ‘“‘Why is it that Britain with 
less than one-half of our population has five and one- 
half times as many clubs?” The answer he gave did 
not appear to me to be complete, for he doubtless 
knows that, being a comparatively tiny country, 
compact, and places very far apart accessible to each 
other in a few hours, Great Britain offers advantages 
which so enormous a country as the United States 
cannot equal. The English amateur photographer 
takes his hobby more seriously than his American 
cousin, is more industrious and supports his camera-club 
enthusiastically. Being situated not far apart, camera- 
clubs in Great Britain easily know of each other's 
activities, the competitive spirit is encouraged and 
each club accomplishes an amount of high-class pictorial 
work during the year that would astonish even the 
most active of American organisations. Much of the 
life of English camera-clubs is contained in the monthly 
letters of our English correspondents, the Cadbys. 
Many if not most camera-clubs over there provide 
the conveniences of social club-houses, such as billiard- 
and-pool tables, kitchen, and arrangements to pre- 
pare and serve food on the premises. The exhaustive 
articles on the subject of organising and managing 
a camera-club, by E. H. Brown—see our Septem- 
ber and October issues—give in detail all that goes 
to make a successful camera-club. It seems as if the 
writer knew intimately the workings of the English 
camera-club, and that this knowledge furnished him 
the material for his exemplary articles. 





Joseph Petrocelli in Europe 
Mr. JosepH Prerroce.ut, a New York pictorialist 


of distinction, has been traveling in Europe since 
May, 1925. He appears to be on an extensive camera- 
tour. A letter, written at Stresa, on Lago Maggiore, 
was received by me a few minutes after I had been 
lost in contemplation of Wm. T. Adderly’s attractive 
picture, ““The Great Outdoors”, page 216 of this issue. 
The shore and mountains in this picture seemed to 
me strongly reminiscent of the charming view which 
greeted me in 1903. as I strolled along the shore of 
the hotel, at Stresa—the selfsame, identical city, 
visited by Mr. Petrocelli! The letter by that pictorial 
worker is given herewith: 


My dear Mr. French: 

Your kind letter of July 6, has been forwarded to 
me, and reached me at Interlaken, a few days ago. 
Since I wrote you on April 10, I have not heard from 
Malta. 

I left New York on April 27 for the Mediterranean 
and think that I shall remain in Europe about one 
year. As I am not following an itinerary, I do not 
know where I shall go next. 

So far, I have visited Ponta del Gada (Azores), 
Madeira, Algiers, Athens, Baalbek (Syria), Jerusalem, 
Cairo. June 10, I landed at Marseilles, and from 
there I went up to Provence. From there I took the 


Srresa, August 8, 1925. 


Route des Alpes. From Grenoble, north, to Geneva, 
thence into Switzerland, stopping there at many 
interesting places. I have ascended Mt. Blanc, the 
Grand St. Bernard, the Jungfrau, the Matterhorn, 
Mt. Rosa, gone over the Simplon, etc. 

I have made many exposures, developing my films, 
as I go along, at night in the hotels where I stop; but 
I shall not do any printing until I return to the United 
States. 

Cordially yours, 
JosePH PETROCELLI. 


That Disfiguring Facial Make-up 


WHEN attending a session of the annual congress of 
the P. P. A. of Great Britain, held in London, last 
May, I heard an interesting discussion about the facial 
make-up of lady-customers, between Chairman Haines 
and several members including Herbert Lambert, the 
eminent portrait-photographer of Bath. Whereas it 
was the opinion of some of the speakers that sitters, 
whose complexion was completely hidden by layers of 
ointment, rouge and powder, should be asked to remove 
the same and allow their faces and other exposed parts 
of the body to resume their natural appearance and 
let the camera and the retouching-artist take care of 
it, thus achieving an equally satisfying and flattering 
result. With this, several shrewd members eagerly 
agreed, for they saw an opportunity to make an extra 
charge for their own beautifying process by means of 
manipulative work on the negative. 

Asked to give his opinion on this subject, Mr. 
Lambert quickly replied, “I say nothing, and simply 
photograph these bedaubed ladies as they are—lip- 
salve and all!” 





The Value of Expert Knowledge 


ConTRAcTOR to professional photographer: “See 
here! Your bill is exorbitant. You have charged 
me twenty dollars for making two negatives and two 
prints from each. Please explain.” 

P.P. (an expert photographer of thirty years’ experi- 
ence): “That’s easy. Five dollars for making the 
negatives and prints, and fifteen for knowing how.” 


Living Statues 


I HAVE before me the business-card of the art- 
dealing firm, Arthur Tooth & Sons, 155, New Bond 
Street, London, Works of Art. I remember to have 
seen the members of this firm, while abroad, last 
spring, finding all of them to be handsome, fine-looking 
men—works of art, indeed, as stated on their business- 
card and, probably, also on their stationery. 


Not the Same 


STRANGER, entering photo-supply store, to a clerk of 
seeming importance: “I am Tom Reeler, the movie- 
camera-man. Can I get credit here?” Manager: “I’m 
sorry, sir, but you'll have to get that on the screen.” 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Dye-toning Lantern-slides 


Processes of dye-toning are not very well known; 
but where a brilliantly colored slide is required they are 
eminently suitable, writes H. E. Rendall in The Amateur 
Photographer. In dye-toning we first convert the 
silver-image of an ordinary lantern-slide into some 
compound that has the power of strongly absorbing 
certain dyes; and then we place such a slide in a solu- 
tion of the dye for the requisite time, and subsequently 
clear and “‘fix” it by removing the silver. 

The best developer to use for the original image is 
undoubtedly amidol, with a slightly increased pro- 
portion of potassium bromide; and a plain, non-acid 
fixing bath is recommended. The slide must be on 
the thin side, with very clear high-lights, as dye-toning 
is an intensifying-process. 

After trying many mordants, it is my experience that 
copper ferricyanide is the most reliable. Any of the 
usual copper-toning formule seem to be suitable; but 
the copper sulphate must be pure, otherwise the slide 
will not tone to a rich, chocolate brown. 

A typical formula is:— 


1. Copper sulphate (pure)............. 60 grains 


Potassium citrate (neutral).......... 240 grains 
NE wre ee os cer esas ie Ok 1 pint 
2. Potassium ferricyanide............. 50 grains 
Potassium citrate (neutral)......... 240 grains 
WOE, . ota a eek coh eaar ant 1 pint 
For use equal parts of the stock solutions 1 and 2 are 
taken. 


After a thorough wash we can either remove the sur- 
plus silver-salts with hypo, leaving a weak image of 
copper ferricyanide, or the silver can be removed after 
dyeing, if this is preferred. The advantage of removing 
it at once is that it is easier to watch the process of 
toning; but as a trace of hypo in the slide will prevent 
it taking up the dye, on the whole, I prefer to remove 
it after dyeing. Although the course of procedure is a 
matter of choice, it is necessary to stick to whichever is 
first adopted, or the results cannot be satisfactorily 
judged. The presence or the absence of the silver 
makes a difference. 

The following dyes have been recommended, and 
have given good results in my own experiments:— 

Basic fuchsine (yellowish and bluish)—Carmine 

Phenosafranine or Ilford Desensitol—A more 
yellowish tone 

Methylene blue—Rather a dark blue 

Auramine—A rich golden yellow 

Orange and green have been obtained by mixing two 
dyes, and possibly deeper shades could be obtained by 
mixing three. 

It is difficult to give any precise formule for the 
dye-baths. Fortunately there appears to be a good 
deal of latitude; but too strong a bath will give badly 
stained highlights, and the same failure occurs if 
distilled water is not used for dissolving the dyes. 
The working-solution should be about the same strength 
as ordinary color-inks, and to each six ounces of the 
dyeing-bath, half a dram of acetic acid is added. 

Dyeing may take half an hour, and, in many localities 
the highlights will remain perfectly clear; where, how- 





ever, the water is hard, they are always deeply stained, 
and must afterwards be cleared by soaking in water, 
slightly acidified with acetic acid. The dye may then 
be fixed by a bath of sixty grains of tannin in a pint 
and a half of water, to which is added a little hypo if 
the silver-salts have not been cleared. A short wash 
completes operations, and the slide is put on the rack 
to dry. 

The slide dries with a very mat surface, and is greatly 
improved by varnishing. Unfortunately, most nega- 
tive varnishes “draw” the dye from the image, and so 
spoil the highlights. I have recently overcome this 
difficulty by heating the slide, as much as the gelatine 
will stand, and varnishing as soon as the slide is cool. 

Besides being a toning-process, there is no reason 
that this method should not be used to intensify a 
negative; in fact, I have been informed that dye- 
toning is now used for this purpose in stellar photo- 
graphy. The properties of copper ferricyanide as a 
mordant appear to have been discovered by Dr. 
Traube, though others have subsequently flattered 
him by patenting practically identical processes. 


The Pioneer of Sunlight-Photography 


New, if belated, honors have recently been heaped 
upon Louis Jacques Daguerre, who nearly a century 
ago gave photography its greatest practical impulse. 
This recognition, long after his death, was made at 
the Photographers’ Exposition in Paris, recently. 

Unlike many another pioneer adapter and inventor, 
Daguerre died with an assurance that his name would 
long live after him. The process of photography 
which he perfected bore his name. Even today the 
word “daguerreotype” conveys to the mind the 
quaint, little likenesses of our grandparents which are 
treasured family-relics. 

Daguerre began his adult life as a scene-painter in 
a Paris theater, where his inventive genius was first 
manifest in the devising with a partner of the diorama, 
which gave an illusory effect to the stage-scenery. 

Meanwhile, Niepce had been seeking a means to 
obtain permanent pictures through the action of 
sunlight, and Daguerre became associated with him. 
When Niepce died, Daguerre alone carried on the work 
with such success that in 1839 and succeeding years 
he became recognised as the pioneer of sunlight- 
photography. 


Baby Ciné Camera on Polar Expedition 


WE understand that the Algarsson Polar Expedition, 
which left on June 22d for Spitzbergen, is equipped 
with the Taylor-Hobson kinematograph lenses which 
were used on the Oxford University Arctic Expedition 
last year, and a Pathé Baby Ciné Camera. The Baby 
Ciné is required mainly for the sledging parties, for 
which, of course, its compactness and light weight 
make it peculiarly suitable. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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A New Motion-Picture Kodak 


HomeE-Movies would seem to have been now brought 
within complete realization with the announcement 
just made by the Eastman Kodak Company of their 
development of a new model Ciné-Kodak. Practically 
pocket size, as simple to fill, hold and operate as an 
ordinary Kodak and at a price within reach of all, 
$70, amateur motion-picture making should now take 





and printing and is an emphatic economy of operation. 
The price of the film it is announced also covers the 
cost of finishing at any one of the Eastman laboratories. 
No tripod is necessary. This new model is held at 
waist-level, the subject found in the view-finder; and, 
by simply pressing a spring, twenty feet of film may be 
exposed without rewinding. Steady, spring tension 
provides for evenness of exposure. 

The lens is an F/6.5 especially designed for this 





THE NEW MODEL CINE-KODAK 


on the popularity of Kodak snapshooting, it is pre- 
dicted. The popularity of home-movies, according 
to the announcement, has been proved and, although 
the more serious worker may still prefer the present 
electrically driven Ciné-Kodak, the new, more compact 
model, will appeal to the world of amateurs at large. 
This latest achievement is a thoroughly practical 
motion-picture camera reduced to the same compact- 
ness and simplicity of operation that have made the 
Kodak famous. With its genuine leather-covering, it 
has the appearance and is about the size of a 3A Kodak 
closed. It takes ordinary Ciné-Kodak film (16 mm. 
wide) in 50 or 100 ft. lengths, is daylight-loading and 
spring-driven. The film is made reversible, that is, 
through a special process the negative is reversed to a 
positive and the film actually exposed is used for 
projection. This eliminates cost of additional film 


camera. It has a focal length of only 20 mm. (less 
than 1 inch) which gives a broad angle and permits 
the photographing of large objects at relatively close 
range. “Close-ups” can be made at 4 ft. and distant 
views can follow with no focusing-adjustment. Further 
description is contained in the announcement. The 
weight is given at 5 pounds when filled, size 8 13/16 
inches long by 5 9/16 inches high and 3 1/16 inches 
wide, and is therefore easily carried. It can be brought 
into action as quickly as any Kodak and a tripod is not 
necessary as the illustrations show. 

Indicators on the outside of the camera are con- 
venient helps to the operator. An exposure-guide on 
the diaphragm-scale shows which of the four stops to 
use under various conditions. A footage-indicator 
automatically tells how many feet of unexposed film 
are left in the camera. The film-reels are opposite 
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each other and can be easily filled in daylight. Thread- 
ing can be done very quickly. Pull-down claws in the 
gate automatically adjust themselves to the perforations 
in the film. The guide-bar is at an angle, allowing the 
film to be wound on the reel without danger of jamming 
or of loose-winding. Studs in the door prevent closing 
the camera if the loading of the film has not been 
correctly done. The curved gate holds the film accu- 
rately in- focal plane without danger of abrasion or 
scratching and also eliminates the necessity of fre- 
quently cleaning the gate. The exposure-lever may be 
locked in operating position so that the operator may 
place the camera on a firm support and include himself 
in the action of the picture. 

As this new model uses the same film as the original 
Ciné-Kodak, no duplication of stock on the dealers’ 
shelves is necessary. It is 16 mm. wide, of safety stock, 
and instead of the usual printing operation, the nega- 
tive, through a special process, is reversed to a positive, 
so that the identical strip of film that was used for 
exposure is used for projection as well—an emphatic 
economy of operation. 

The company announces that while it is not in 
position to fill immediate orders, plans are well under 
way to begin deliveries toward the end of the present 
month and to produce in quantities by mid-autumn. 

Only last week tests were made of a new process in 
aérial photography, developed by the Eastman Kodak 
Company in co-operation with the Army Air Service 
which Dr. Burka, government physicist, described as 
the most important advance yet made in aérial work. 
This new achievement in the field of amateur motion 
pictures shows how thoroughly the great Rochester 
industry is advancing the work of photography along 
all lines. There is no question but that photography 
is becoming more and more a part of the economic 
and even social life of the world. It matters little 
whether the pictures be in motion or still; in either 
case, photography has become virtually a necessity. 


Popular Kinematography 


MoTION-PICTURE photography is definitely estab- 
lished as a form of amateur photography. There have 
been thousands of dollars spent in reaching this point 
and it would not, perhaps, be amiss to look back very 
briefly over the paths which have been traversed up 
to this time. 

Photo-dynamic properties of different substances 
have been noted since ancient times. However, this 
was only a bit of academic knowledge until a group 
of experimenters produced a photograph. Daguerre 
is popularly accredited with being the first to formulate 
a practical system for this work. In this first work 
the negative was made upon a black or dark surface 
so that by reflection a positive was obtained. From 
that point the development of the art progressed until 
the negative was made upon a transparent base and 
a second photographic operation, that of printing, 
gave us a positive capable of indefinite reproduction. 





THE NEW CINE-KODAK IN ACTION 








While the glass-plate was the standard base, some 
experiments were made in the field of motion-picture 
photography. The old animated toy, the Zoetrope 
antedated photography, and this principle of inter- 
rupted vision and substitution of pictures was utilised 
from the first as the basic law of kinematography. 

The classical experiments of Muybridge, performed 
with glass-plates exposed in different cameras, was the 
beginning from which has grown modern kinemato- 
graphy. His entire picture required but a few seconds 
to run, and was made practical by continuous action; 
thus a horse made a single leap, this, run successively 
and continuously, gave the illusion of a galloping horse. 
This experiment was of purely scientific interest. 

The next step was the perfection of a flexible cellu- 
loid base for the emulsion. This was made with a view 
to providing a light and portable still camera; but, 
nevertheless, it would have been impossible to develop 
motion photography to its present high standard 
without some flexible base. This is obvious. 

From this point, with the work of Muybridge as 
a basis, the development of the motion-picture was a 
problem of mechanics only. Suffice it to say that the 
first successful pictures as we conceive them, were 
shown in Richmond, Indiana, June 6, 1894. They 
were shown by C. Francis Jenkins, the true inventor 
of the modern motion-picture. 

From that date the development of the motion- 
picture has been gradual, but constant. It developed 
into a dramatic industry involving the expenditure of 
millions of dollars. The superiority of the motion- 
picture has always been recognised; but the cost of 
both apparatus and film was so great that, as a means 
of popular photography, it was a complete failure. 

Many manufacturers recognised this point and 
many cameras were built for the amateur. These had 
constructional weaknesses, of course; but these would 
have been overcome. The true cause of failure was 
inferior design. The standard film was accepted as 
the smallest possible for good reproduction; and, in 
fact, this position was well taken, for the quality of 
the available lenses some years ago made even the best 
pictures just passable. For this reason the manu- 
facturers tried discs, falling plates and other devices. 
In all of these the maximum length was too short for 
serious purposes and the producers failed. 

Lenses advanced and soon it was found that a 
tiny positive could be made to produce a good picture 
upon a small screen. This only suggested to manu- 
facturers that their discs could be made to hold a 
greater length for a given size. Again trial and failure 
were experienced; but the failure was more delayed 
than at first. 

Coincidentally, Pathé Freres introduced the smaller 
film, not as an economical feature; but in order that 
standard film could not be used in their projectors. 
Thus the owner of the Pathéscope was forced to use 
the safe, slow-burning film. This was a great advantage 
and in the Pathéscope we find the first amateur outfit 
which saw any popularity. Even here the expense 
was great as the film was almost as large as standard 


and the negative-positive printing-operation was 
necessary. Their success depended greatly upon their 


extensive library, so the Pathéscope success was a 
success as a home-projector not as a home-camera. 
Now any such mechanism necessitates an available 
supply of material. Thus a camera to be successful 
must be of such gauge as to take standard sizes in film. 
Some manufacturers began to see the light and made 
small cameras to take a standard film split lengthwise. 
This reduced the expense seventy-five per cent., as 
only half the film was used and twice as many pictures 
per foot were made. But a single-claw intermittent, 


acting upon one side of the film only, has hever been 
successful except in the case of such highly perfected 
and expensive mechanisms as that found in the Akeley 
camera. This movement also collapsed. 

Finally, George Eastman with his vast resources 
and pioneering spirit introduced the special-gauge 
film for the miniature camera and by introducing the 
-amera and projector to fit this new film, he established 
as a standard size the sixteen-millimeter film. This 
film was made in the standard ribbon-form, the only 
form which can ever be really popular. Not only did 
he do this; but at the same time a process of reversal 
was perfected which obviated the printing-process. 
Thus it has been possible to sell two hundred and 
fifty equivalent feet of film, including all photo-finishing 
charges, for the nominal price of six dollars. Standard 
film of the same length would represent a minimum ex- 
penditure of twenty-five dollars, and, usually, even 
more. 

Thus the ribbon-film was made the standard form 
for amateur cameras and the sixteen millimeter the 
standard gauge for most of such cameras. I am con- 
vinced that the ribbon will always be the standard 
form; but it is to be expected that various sizes will 
be introduced. Thus the Pathé Freres have introduced 
their nine-millimeter film, which will undoubtedly 
prove popular due to the low cost of the outfit. The 
film is just about as expensive as the sixteen-millimeter 
gauge when compared upon a screen time-basis, the 
only fair basis of comparison. 

At this time the Bell & Howell Filmo, the Eastman 
Ciné Kodak and the Victor Ciné Camera are the 
leading sixteen-millimeter cameras, and the Pathé 
the only widely known nine-millimeter camera avail- 
able. Ina later chapter we shall consider these various 
instruments from a technical standpoint. 


The New Form of Entertainment 


HvuMAN nature seems to be unable to be satisfied 
or contented for any great length of time. No sooner 
is some new activity or amusement well intrenched in 
the public mind than the enthusiasm begins to cool 
and there is a demand for some other “thrill”. We 
have had the radio and the crossword-puzzle craze. 
There has been Mah Jong and the ouija-board; but 
very soon it may be the home “movie” show. Were 
this form of home-entertainment dependent on the 
skill and technical ability of the amateur, there might 
be some question; but, according to the leading makers 
of amateur motion-picture outfits, one may obtain 
educational, travel, comic and dramatic films at 
moderate rental. Many of the leading players are 
featured in these films; and it is possible on a cold 
winter-night to remain cosily at home and witness 
Douglas Fairbanks or Charley Chaplin doing their 
stunts, exactly as they do them in the picture shown 
at the theater. 

Were this form of entertainment confined entirely 
to comedy or drama, it might not be so good for the 
children; but we understand that special pictures of 
interest and educational value for children may be 
obtained. We suggest that our readers look into the 
matter. An amateur motion-picture projector may 
be a small price to pay to keep the young folks at home. 

Another opportunity offered by the home motion- 
picture show, if one has becn successful at all, in 
making personal pictures of travel and vacation 
experiences, is to have evenings “‘at home” when a 
circle of friends may enjoy with you the interesting 
events of your holidays. The more the matter is given 
consideration the more ideas suggest themselves. 
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THE STEREOPHOTOGRAPHER 











(Reproduced Full Size) 


THE BEAUTY OF ICE AND SNOW 


Stereophotography in Winter 


A.tuouGH the illustration on this page is really 
too large for good typographical appearance, it was 
purposely made this size so that lovers of stereo- 
photography might view the picture in a stereoscope 
and see for themselves what beautiful results may be 
obtained in winter. Those who know the wonders of 
ice and snow, as they may be found in the woodlands, 
along frozen streams and deep in the mountains, need 
not be told of the value of stereophotography in winter- 
photography. To view the delicate designs of ice or 
snow crystals in relief is an exceptional experience. 
Then, too, what more exquisite scene can one witness 
than the deep snow weighing down the dark branches 
of the evergreens, and the play of sunlight through 
the woodland corridors. Such a scene in a stereograph 
is, indeed, a joy forever. 

Last winter one of our subscribers sent in one of 
the most exquisite stereo-pictures that I have ever 
seen. The subject was a frozen marsh and each reed 
and spear of marsh-grass was incased in ice. The sun 
was shining upon this veritable fairyland and the 
effect upon the observer, as he viewed the scene in the 
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stereoscope, was really beyond description. All of 
the intricate ice-tracery was retained and likewise the 
dazzling brilliancy of the sunshine upon the snow 
and ice. 

Another striking picture which we received was 
one that showed the results of a heavy frost the night 
before. Every tree, twig, blade of grass was covered 
by afrost-mantle. The stereoscopic effect was striking, 
even without using the stereoscope. One large bush 
seemed to be literally a piece of Belgian lace, so intri- 
cate and fine were the frost-crystals on every branch 
and twig. 

Those who may dread the cold need not leave their 
homes to obtain interesting stereo-studies in winter. 
Frost on the window-panes, snow-scenes in the garden, 
views up and down the street, and even a snow-covered 
window may be made into a thing of beauty. Often 
the kiddies at play will provide attractive subjects 
at one’s very doorstep. After all, the matter of obtain- 
ing likely subjects depends upon how much the stereo- 
photographer really wishes to use his camera. As a 
rule, “‘where there’s a will there’s a way”. Stereo- 
photography in winter can be made a source of much 
pleasure. Try it this winter. 
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The Economic Value of Military Photography 


Tue field of usefulness of aérial photography is by 
no means yet fully explored or developed; but the 
quality and extent of the work accomplished during 
the fiscal year of 1925 by the Army Air Service, the 
expeditious manner in which extensive projects were 
completed, and the progress made in the perfection 
of equipment and methods have firmly established its 
utility as an indispensable military feature and demon- 
strated its economic value to map-making agencies 
and various departments and bureaus of the federal 
government. 

During the fiscal year there has been a great increase 
in the demand for aérial photographic work for military 
and map-making purposes by the War Department. 
The Air Service, in addition to the routine necessities 
of training, has co operated with all other combat 
branches of the service in carrying out operations and 
maneuvers in the field under the various corps-area 
commands. Although the reconnaissance value of 
aérial photography has long been recognised, a con- 
siderable skepticism has prevailed as to its worth in 
the making of maps of sufficient accuracy for military 
purposes of inaccessible areas. The feasibility of 
making accurate military maps by aérial survey of 
areas of which there were none or inadequate maps, 
was convincingly demonstrated in several instances 
during the fiscal year. 

In the Second Division maneuvers, held at Fort 
Sam Houston in April, 1925, fire-control maps were 
made from aérial photographs, the control for which 
was projected from base-lines established within 
friendly areas. This map was prepared under the 
following assumptions: 

a. That the area in front of our line was inaccessible, 
necessitating that all control be taken from in rear 
of that line. 

b. That a map having an accuracy comparable with 
the accuracy of the Field Artillery firing-map would 
be satisfactory. 

c. That the time in which to make a map was limited. 

Photographs were made by the 24th Photo-Section 
over the simulated enemy-areas and the resulting maps 
were ready for distribution within eighteen hours 
after the photographs were made. 

General Malone stated that the actual firing by the 
artillery proved the map was satisfactory in every way, 
being accurate within two miles of deflection and to 
one probable error in range. Road-reconnaissance 
mosaics were also prepared for practice marches of the 
Second Division. 

Experiments were carried on in the last eight months 
by the Air Service personnel at Fort Bragg with the 
Field Artillery Board in the use of aérial photographs 
for fire-control. It is found that aérial photographs 
are as accurate as existing maps in obtaining range and 
deflection. Report in detail of these experiments is 
now being compiled by the Field Artillery Board. 

Instruction in the utilisation and exploitation of 
aérial photographs for military purposes is now a 
permanent part of the courses at the General Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth; the Infantry School, Fort 





Benning; Engineer School, Fort Humphreys, and vari- 
ous other service schools. This is a strong factor in 
educating other branches of the service in the military 
uses of aérial photographs. Photographic maps of 
the training-areas adjacent to these schools were made 
by the Air Service during the past two years and are 
now extensively used in working out the tactical 
problems and maneuvers involved in the school- 
training and for familiarising the classes of student- 
officers with interpretation of natural and military 
features contained in aérial photographs. With the 
adoption of the 24 x 24 copy camera as standard equip- 
ment of photo-sections, methods were perfected for 
the rapid reproduction of these mosaics to original 
scale and detail on 20x 24 sheets with superimposed 
grid, equal in technical standards to the military and 
fire-control maps made by the Corps of Engineers. 


In addition to the co-operation with other branches, 
photographic mosaic-maps of many tactical and 
strategic areas of the United States for the Corps of 
Engineers and extensive projects for the Board of 
Rivers and Harbors have been completed. By far 
the greatest demand for aérial photographs during 
the fiscal year, however, emanated from federal agencies 
outside the War Department, practically every federal 
bureau being represented in these requests. 

A study of the list of projects carried out during the 
fiscal year for these departments shows that there is 
a great increase in the variety of uses for which the 
aérial photographs are desired. The greatest demand, 
however, has been for photographs for purely map- 
making purposes. The methods of utilising aérial 
photographs in map-making have become standardised 
during the past year to an extent that makes for greater 
economy in the production of maps from data provided 
by unassembled multi-lens photographs. Under the 
old system, elaborate nets of primary control spread 
by ground work over the areas to be mapped were 
considered necessary preliminary to the photographic 
work. By the new and more economical method, a 
net of secondary control is established from points 
located in the photographs themselves, which is satis- 
factory for standard practice where there is a moderate 
number of primary control points available. 

Aérial survey, based on extensive projects carried 
out in the past year, is estimated by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey to create a saving of from 35% to 75% 
in the cost of making and revising maps as compared 
with the cost by ground-survey alone, and cuts the 
time required more than 50%. The decision of the 
Topographic Branch, U. S. Geological Survey, to give 
preference to aérial photographic mapping so far as 
possible in carrying out the provisions of the Temple 
Bill program for mapping the entire area of the United 
States within twenty years, is the most noteworthy 
evidence that aérial survey has passed from the experi- 
mental stage. The stage to which this development 
has attained is due almost entirely to the experimental 
development work carried on by the Air Service in 
co-operation with the Corps of Engineers at the Engi- 
neering Division, McCook Field. 

During the fiscal year approximately 15,000 square 
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miles were photographed for the War Department 
and federal bureaus for map-making purposes alone. 
Through this continuous peacetime aérial survey- 
service, the Air Service obtains valuable and necessary 
potential training for war, develops and perfects equip- 
ment and methods, and supplies aérial photographs 
for mapping-purposes, annually saving the govern- 
ment thousands of dollars over the cost of maintaining 
the photographic sections. As an illustration of the 
increased demands upon the Photographic Branch, ref- 
erence is made to the mapping-program submitted to 
the Chief of Air Service by the U. S. Geological Survey 
for the fiscal year 1926. The total area desired photo- 
graphed approximates 45,000 square miles—more than 
the whole area photographed for that department in 
the last four years. From data furnished by the 
Geological Survey, the estimated savings on this 
program alone will amount to approximately a million 
dollars, whereas the funds appropriated for the purchase 
of photographic equipment and supplies for all Air 
Service purposes average less than $150,000 annually. 
This estimate, of course, does not include the cost of 
airplanes and flying-equipment. 

The present wide application of aérial photography 
is entirely due to the efforts of the Army Air Service, 
as it has constantly devised and demonstrated new 
fields of usefulness for the various types of photographs 
made from airplanes and has fostered and assisted the 
commercial development in every possible way. 

In conference with the Director of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey on the subject of the Temple Bill 
program, it was stated that the Survey will map or 
re-survey practically the entire area of the United 
States. Less than one-half of the 3,000,000 square 
miles contained in the continental limits are mapped, 
and existing maps of practically all of the balance 
of the area need revision. In order to exercise the 
fullest economy in cost and time, the Survey will 
need aérial photographs of approximately 2,000,000 
square miles of this territory. As there is no existing 
organisation, either military or commercial, which 
is trained or equipped to carry out such a colossal 
project except the Army Air Service, it will be called 
upon to assist to the limit of its resources of personnel 
and equipment. The director of the Survey believes 
that the cost of placing the work on contract with 
commercial aérial photographic concerns would be so 
high that the savings in cost over ground-survey 
would be negligible. In the event, therefore, that 
the Army Air Service is unable to furnish the fullest 
co-operation, the only alternative will be for the Geo- 
logical Survey to endeavor to establish its own aviation 
mapping-services. 

Only eight of the photographic sections in the United 
States are equipped with multi-lens mapping-cameras. 
Provisions have been made on the approved procure- 
ment schedule for 1926 for the purchase of sufficient 
additional cameras to equip all sections. By the end 
of the summer training-season, all photo-sections will 
have trained and qualified photographic officers in 
command. It is believed that these officers, with such 
assistance as may be obtained from pilots and observers 
of observation-squadrons in flying photographic 
projects, will be able to carry out the necessary aérial 
operations. 

The fifteen photographic sections in the United 
States, if maintained to full strength, will be able to 
fulfill the laboratory-operations necessary to keep 
abreast of the annual requirements of the Geological 
Survey and priority projects for the War Department, 
in addition to their routine duties. The prime factor 
of interference with this schedule, however, is the 


present summer training program. During the period 
from June to September, when atmospheric and cli- 
matic conditions are best for aérial photography, 
most photo-sections are engaged in giving instructions 
at the various corps-area training-centers to Reserve, 
National Guard and R. O. T. C. units, and their lab- 
oratories and personnel are therefore not available 
for other work. 

The situation as regards necessary airplane-reserve 
is not so favorable, as the special remodeled DH 
photographic ships at present under production will 
about supply replacement for the planes now assigned 
to sections and which are, in most cases, near the limit 
of their service. After these ships are worn out reliance 
only can be placed in such numbers of the Davis- 
Douglas observation-type as appropriations may make 
available. 

During the fiscal year laboratories for the 20th 
Photo-Section at Langley Field, and the 24th Photo- 
Section at Fort Travis were constructed by remodeling 
old wooden buildings, and the eighteen photographic 
sections in the Air Service are now housed in sufficiently 
equipped buildings to carry on the laboratory work 
of the sections in a fairly efficient manner. Most of 
the laboratories in the United States, however, are 
contained in wooden buildings that were built for 
other purposes during the war. These buildings do 
not provide proper space and arrangement for the most 
satisfactory operations. Ceilings are low and sufficient 
space is not provided for the proper installation of the 
new equipment for reproduction and map-making 
purposes. No means are available for obtaining proper 
ventilation or temperature control of darkrooms. These 
wooden buildings are rapidly deteriorating and the 
cost of maintaining them in a habitable state of repair 
increases from year to year. 

A program for the progressive construction of 
twelve new laboratories to replace these wooden 
structures during the years 1927 to 1930 inclusive 
has been submitted. Plans and blueprints for this 
standard model laboratory are completed and available. 
The laboratory will be of fire-proof construction and 
provided with ventilating, heating, and refrigerating- 
systems, whereby the temperature of the workrooms 
may be controlled to suit the season and climate. 
Space and arrangement will be adequate to take care 
of all the activities of the Photo-Section, and provide 
for new developments or increased operations. They 
will provide better facilities for the instruction of 
personnel of summer training-camps, and in the event 
of war can be used as training-centers to supplement 
the photographic school in the instruction of Reserve 
and recruit photo-units. 

When additional items of laboratory and aérial 
camera-equipment, now on the procurement schedule 
of 1926, are obtained, all Photo-Sections will be fairly 
well equipped. One set of field laboratory-trucks has 
been constructed and is now undergoing field-tests. 

Air Service News-Letter. 





Why So Much About the Air Service? 


A READER comments that he thinks that the Air 
Service is getting too much publicity in this depart- 
ment. He asks that other branches of the service be 
given an opportunity to show their photographic 
proficiency. Let me say that this department extends 
a hearty welcome to all arms of the service which use 
photography; and the work of the Signal Corps would 
be especially welcome. However, where is photo- 
graphic work of a high order being done and who is 
doing it, in addition to the Air Service? 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 








Peruaps the chief item of news in the photographic 
world is the change of editorship of the Amateur 
Photographer. Mr. Child Bayley has retired and 
given up his editorial chair—we believe this is the 
correct expression—to Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.. 
who, for the last few years, has been responsible only 
for the illustrations. 

The Amateur Photographer and Photography, to give 
it its full title—the result of the fusing of two photo- 
graphic weeklies into one—has not counted for much 
in the photographic world, and the striking pic torial 
reputation it made in the days of the late Horsley 
Hinton has petered out. But Mr. Mortimer od 
imagination and energy, and we are confidently expect- 
ing it to once more become vital and in touch with 
modern thought and methods, and above all to evince 
a sympathy with, and stimulation of, pictorial work. 

The “A.P.” had striven to help the beginner; but 
here the Kodak paper rather cut the ground from 
under its feet, being not only remarkably well edited, 
but subsidised by a rich firm that knows the needs 
of the beginner from a to z. Mr. Mortimer is begin- 
ning his editorship under good conditions, for September 
is going to be a month which will teem with photo- 
graphic activities and interest. The London Salon 
and the Royal Photographic Society hold their exhibi- 
tions then, and this year there is to be an International 
Exhibition of Professional Photography for which 
Princes, one of our finest galleries, has been secured. 
It is hoped that this show will serve two purposes, 
viz: to celebrate the Centenary of Photography, and 
prove that there is not much the matter with pro- 
fessional photography in this country. It will remain 
open from September 1 to 19; and, being backed by 
the interest and driving-power of the president (Mr. 
Haines) and the energetic officers of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association, is likely to be a great 
success. 

The new president of the British Optical Instrument 
Manufacturers’ Association (Mr. F. Twyman) in his 
presidential address had good and bad news to com- 
municate. The industry showed examples of losses 
made for five successive years; of dividends missed 
for ten years, and the liquidation of three important 
firms out of twenty or so of which the industry con- 
sisted. Yet, there was marked advance in many 
directions, camera-lenses being one particular field in 
which British superiority had been demonstrated in a 
marked degree. Among novel kinematograph ma- 
chines we had produced one that was capable of making 
4,800 pictures a second, a speed that can clearly follow 
the effect of the impact of projectiles on armored 
plate. How the old-fashioned pictorialist must envy 
the facility of such an instrument. We have ourselves 
worked all day at landscape and occasionally come 
home with all our plates unexposed. But with the 
capacity of 4,800 shots a second—one has to pause to 
realise the velocity—some, at least, one might hope, 
would be satisfactory, even if one only worked for 
a few minutes! 

An announcement appeared in The Times last 
week that there would be an exhibition of spirit- 
photographs at Abbey House. This, thought we, 


should certainly not be missed by photographers who 
were interested in psychic matters. From a photo- 
graphic point of view the gallery made a disappointing 
impression: enormous enlargements of unretouched 
sitters, photographed in uncomplimentary lightings 
and bad technical work jarred on our taste. Very 
foolish, no doubt, to let this material and unimportant 
detail influence us; but it could not be helped. In 
many of the photographs, the face of the “extra”— 
a singularly unsympathetic term for a spirit, we 
thought—was relatively quite out of proportion to the 
sitter, appearing sometimes as a giant, and at others 
as a pigmy. Another stumbling-block was that the 
faces of the extras in so many cases were surrounded 
by what looked like wool. Halation, the reader may 
suggest, thinking of a radiating light, but this was 
much more solid material in hard bulges, in no way 
resembling reflected light. 

One photograph had special interest for us, being 
made by Mr. J. Trail Taylor, the former editor of the 
British Journal of Photography. Here, we thought, 
we should find something illuminating; but it was one 
of the least convincing. Many of the photographs 
were made in the last century, and most of them 
seemed to come from America. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle has worked hard to get the collection together 
and has hoped the photographs will be convincing 
evidence; but the photographic mind rebels at what 
seems in so many cases downright bad work. 

In talking it over we decided we might have appre- 
ciated them more had we possessed less technical 
camera-knowledge. It is only too easy to ridicule 
what we cannot understand, and we determined to 
keep an open mind with regard to these manifestations, 
which those with better brains than ourselves regard 
as coming from another sphere; but it would greatly 
help the outsider if well-known photographers were 
responsible for the pictures. 

“Cinema Productions, Ltd.” is the name of a new 
company proposed by Sir Oswald Stoll with the idea 
of the establishment of a self-supporting business 
unit in the British film-industry which could provide 
a market in which to distribute its own pictures. There 
would, of course, be a producing-organisation, and 
two hundred and seventy theaters would be necessary 
to support the minimum output of pictures that would 
keep an efficient studio going. It is to be hoped, if 
the scheme is accomplished, that there will be a better 
program than the present one at the ordinary run of 
theaters, for many people have entirely forsaken “‘the 
pictures” unless there is a special bill, because the usual 
show is so very poor. 

The Professional Photographers’ Association is using 
all its influence to stop free sittings; and it is sure 
to succeed in the end because time will prove that 
it is not a business-proposition to outlay in this di- 
rection, as human nature is at present constituted. 
If we were as we should be, no one would accept a 
man’s work and time without in some way making it 
good to him. But most of the society women and 
actresses that take advantage of this unorthodox 
proceeding are quite ruthless. We came across a 
young girl recently who visited the leading professional 
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photographers in Bond Street, mentioning her father’s 
name—he happened to have an insignificant title— 
and boasting afterwards that she had obtained three 
free sittings. We were interested in the development 
of her scheme, and as she was a neighbor we were able 
to follow it up. The proofs duly arrived, retouched, 
finished and actually mounted. She kept them all; 
but in no instance did she order more, or even recom- 
mend the firms to her friends, to whom she gave the 
pictures, and there was an end to it. We read last week 
in a daily paper that free cameras are being offered to 
readers, also a £1,000 prize, which is to be won in the 
use of them. But one learns, on one’s way through 
life, to distrust anything that is offered for nothing. 
It usually means that one must pay more heavily 
in the end, and so we have not written for further 
particulars. 


Fey come EXHIBITIONS 


Avucust 29 to SEPTEMBER 26, 1925. The Second 
Midland Salon of Photography to be held in the 
Art Gallery, Birmingham, England. All particulars 
and entry-forms may be obtained from the Honorable 
Secretary, Capt. F. C. T. Hadley, Houndsfield, 
Hollywood, Birmingham. 

SEPTEMBER 14 to Saturpay, OctoBer 24, 1925. 
Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain, 35 Russell Square, 
London W.C. 1, England. Last day for receiving 
prints Friday, August 14. We have entry-forms 
and shall be glad to mail them as long as they last, 
to any readers who will send two cents in stamps 
for postage. 

NovemBer 1, 1925. New Zealand Photographic 
Salon, Dunedin, under the auspices of the Arts 
Committee of the New Zealand and South Seas 
International Exhibition, 1925-26. The Salon will 
be housed in a specially equipped building. Last 
day for receiving prints, October 15, 1925. Entry- 
forms may be obtained from the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, 413-5 Strand, London W.C. 2, 
England, or from H. M. British Trade Commissioner, 
285 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada. We have 
a few entry-forms which we shall be glad to send to 
any of our readers. 

DeceMBER 19, 1925 to JaNuARY 10, 1926, inclusive. 
First Italian Salon of International Photography, 
Turin, Italy, under the auspices of the Gruppo 
Piemontesse per La Fotografica Artistica and of 
the Societa Fotografica Subalpino at the Galleria 
Centrale d’Arte, via Pon. 4, Turin. Last day for 
receiving prints is November 15, 1925. 

DecemBer 1, 1925. Maryland State-Wide Photo- 
graphic Competition under the auspices of The 
Photographic Club of Baltimore City, 105 West 
Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. Last day for 
receiving prints December 1, 1925. This competi- 
tion is open to any amateur who resides in the state 
of Maryland, and all members of the Photographic 
Club of Baltimore. Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Print Director of the club. 

JaNuARY 4 to 31, 1926. Ninth International Salon 
of Photography will be held under the auspices 
of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, at the 
Los Angeles Museum; entry-forms will be mailed, 
or may be had by writing to N. P. Moerdyke, 
Secretary of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, 
811 Washington Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Last 
day for receiving prints December 17, 1925. 








That Grade Crossing on Page 220 


QvueEER looking road—don’t remembér ever seeing 
such a road—sort of a triangle—wonder what was the 
object in having it so wide and letting it taper off so 
suddenly—train isn’t very far off, and the road must 
be almost as wide as the train is long—marvelous 
road—wonder where they make such roads... . 
(When. will pictorialists stop using short-focus lens to 
distort landscapes?) 

Grade-crossing ahead—will take your word for it— 
little to show that fact in the picture—looks as if the 
road turned to the left away from the train. . . . (If 
the photographer wanted to show a grade-crossing 
ahead, why didn’t he present it in evidence?) 

Wonder what sort of material that road is composed 
of—looks like snow—no texture to indicate the con- 
trary—may be sand—black specks in sand—how did 
they get there—same material in the grass at the right 
—must be sand—no, maybe snow—well, I dunno— 
give it up. ... (Meters don’t cost much, but are 
very useful.) 

Wonder what Mr. Miller had in mind in making 
that picture—rather commonplace subject—no inspir- 
ing message—nothing instructive, entertaining or 
inspiring—rather commonplace—genre and not well 
done at that .. . well, that’s why film and plate- 
makers get to be millionaires. 

Critic dyspeptic—got a drygoods bill this first day 
of August that puts him in bad humor—manuscript 
returned by publishers with thanks? Not at all—is 
feeling fine, only— 

Well, turn back a couple of pages of this August 
issue and look at Singer’s, “Washington Bridge” or 
Mellinger’s, “Chicago River’, or O’Neil’s, “Bronx 
River’’; there are ideas, there is beauty, there is thought; 
that is to say, these people used photography as a 
medium to convey to the mind of the beholder the 
ideas and thoughts that were in their own minds. 
Good photography is simply a means to an end. Of 
course, photography can be used simply as an amuse- 
ment, as a souvenir of scenes interesting only to the 
photographer: little Lizzie, Uncle Tom, the old house 
we used to live in when we were children, old dog 
Fido, Ma’s new automobile and that sort of thing. 
One glance at that kind of picture is enough, often 
more than enough. 

But a thing of beauty is a joy forever, as the poet 
has truly said. Look at that sky and those trees in 
O’Neil’s “Bronx’’, referred to above. You look at it 
today, you look at it tomorrow. Every time you look 
at it, it gives pleasure and satisfaction (I wish the river 
were a trifle more in evidence, however). That is 
photography used as a means to an end. That is Art, 
with a big A. That is worth while. 

Now no man can use media or materials without 
mastering the technique of his art. The photographer 
must study his materials and the possibilities of his 
media. Otherwise he fails. For instance, take that 
picture under review: the Grade-Crossing. If the 
author had taken the trouble to look into the ground- 
glass, he would have noticed the distorted perspective 
and would have rejected the picture forthwith. If 
he had used a meter to gauge his light, his exposure 
would have been correct. If he had studied his subject 
carefully before making that particular view with the 
object of conveying a definite idea or impression, he 
would have rearranged his viewpoint or gone elsewhere. 
Before making a picture, the amateur ought to ask 
himself: Just what am I trying to do? The next 
question is: What materials have I available and how 
shall I use them to accomplish my purpose? 

E. 


L. C. Morse. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Fo ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 











Photographs and Photostats of Naturalisation 
Certificates Prohibited by Law 


PHOTOGRAPHERS have been requested from time to 
time to make photographs or photostats of certificates 
of naturalisation. These have been obtained for the 
purpose of submitting evidence of citizenship, of the 
persons holding a certificate, to Government Depart- 
ments or to relatives abroad; particularly in those cases 
where efforts are being made to obtain the admission 
to this country of alien immigrants. 

The Federal Penal Code prohibits under heavy 
penalty the printing, photographing or causing to be 
printed or photographed any print or impression in 
the likeness of a certificate of citizenship. Violation 
of the law is punishable by a fine up to $10,000, or by 
imprisonment up to ten years, or both. 

The evidence presented to the Commissioner of 
Naturalisation, Washington, D.C., shows that such 
prohibited copies are frequently being made by photo- 
graphers who are unaware of the fact that it is pro- 
hibited by law. This warning is given publicity in 
order that photographers may be on their guard. 


Could the Camera Have Done This? 


How a painter revealed a woman’s insanity by 
painting her portrait and so enabled her own physician 
for the first time to diagnose her malady, is a story 
told in the memoirs of Sir Squire Bancroft. 

The woman was an American, daughter of parents 
of great wealth and position, who had puzzled her 
family and physician. It was decided she should 
live abroad a year, and in London she conceived the 
idea of having her portrait done by an artist, whom 
Bancroft calls, “A magician who reveals unknowingly 
what have been hidden mysteries.” The portrait 
was sent home and her parents were delighted with 
it. They invited friends to a home-view. Among 
them was the family-doctor. He gazed at the portrait 
long and earnestly, Bancroft relates. He left the house 
perturbed and sad. The following day, he sought an 
interview with the woman’s father and told him that 
the painter had revealed to him what he, himself, had 
failed to discover. The poor girl died afterwards in 
Boston Transcript. 





a madhouse. 


Crop Census-Taking by Aérial Photography 


A NEw mission for aérial photography sprang into 
existence recently when representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture requested the aid of McCook 
Field in obtaining, by airplane, pictures of Ohio fields. 
These photographs will be used in an endeavor to 
obtain by a simpler method than has ever been tried 
before, statistical information regarding the percentage 
of the State’s acreage of different planted crops. This 
information is necessary for the purpose of making 
crop-predictions. 

Former methods have involved interviewing farmers 
as to the amount of their land planted in wheat, corn, 
oats, truck gardening produce, etc., or driving about 


x 


the country actually measuring off the fields. Either 


system of taking this census has been slow, burdensome 
and expensive. The new idea is to make pictures 
from the air and make measurements from a set scale. 

As an experiment in finding the most practical 
height to make these pictures, exposures were made 
at altitudes of 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 
The advantage of the high altitude is the amount of 
acreage possible in one photograph, but the exposure 
must not be so high that the identification character- 
istics of the different crops is lost. 

On July 22, Mr. Lockwood, test-pilot at McCook 
Field, piloted Lieutenant Plank in the photographic 
plane (DH4BP) to make the first experimental photo- 
graphs. Lieutenant Hutchinson with Mr. C. J. West, 
the Ohio representative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Mr. Lloyd, the editor of the Ohio Farmer, ac- 
companying the photographic plane on the Honeymoon 
Express (DH4B) airplane. The weather being favor- 
able, excellent pictures were obtained and turned over to 
the Department of Agriculture for further action. 

Should this airplane-photographic method of crop 
census-taking be adopted, the saving in time and 
expense would be almost incalculable, and the issuing 
of crop-predictions could be accomplished at a much 
sarlier date. If it is successful, it is only logical to 
suppose that it would become national in scope—and 
another set custom will have given way to the revolu- 
tionising qualities of the airplane. 


Brooklyn Institute Announcements 


Tue Department of Photography of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences will begin its winter- 
activities promptly the first of October. Mr. Zerbe 
will conduct his classes in the rudiments of photography 
in two sections. The beginners will meet on the first 
and third Tuesdays and the advanced class on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays. Mr. Zerbe is on the 
photographic staff of the New York Herald-Tribune 
and has long been known for the technical and pictorial 
excellence of his work, as well as for his ability to trans- 
mit his own enthusiasm to new workers. 

Miss Sophie L. Lauffer, the vice-president of the 
Department, will again conduct a class in advanced 
pictorial photography with special emphasis on por- 
traiture and composition. This class will meet on the 
first and third Thursdays with an afternoon portrait- 
session one Saturday of each month. It has been 
arranged that anyone working for a Master’s degree 
through the Institute may receive credit on the degree 
from this course. All of these classes are open to non- 
members of the Institute and further information 
regarding them may be obtained from William A. 
Alcock, 34 Wall Street, New York City. 

Mr. Zerbe will also conduct a series of interesting 
public demonstrations on ten Friday nights during 
the season and a schedule of these will be sent upon 
inquiry to anyone interested to attend. 

A series of one-man exhibitions is being arranged, 
the exhibitor for October being Harry A. Neumann, 
who is best known for his excellent kallitype prints. 
This show will be open to the public on Monday nights 
beginning October 19, and will be followed in November 
by the work of Arthur Muray of New York. 
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Venus de Milo Never Had Arms 


Ir may be some consolation to art-lovers throughout 
the world, who have wondered in what position were 
the missing arms of the famous Venus de Milo statue 
in the Louvre, to learn that even the ancients them- 
selves were perplexed on this point. Dr. Eddie, a 
French physician, has made known that during a 
recent visit to Egypt he came into possession of a small 
bronze statuette of the same period as the Venus de 
Milo, This statuette is an exact copy of the famous 
Venus, and, like the original, it has no arms. 

Dr. Eddie therefore concludes that the Venus de 
Milo never at any time had arms, and he believes 
that the sculptor, when he had carved out of the stone 
such a divine form, gave up all idea of adding arms. 
When the Venus de Milo was discovered on the island 
of Milo (Melos), a large reward was offered to anyone 
who could find the arms; but in spite of extensive 
search, nothing was discovered. 

Picture and Gift Journal. 


Another Photographic Tour by Captain 
Stevens and Lieutenant Macready 


Captain A. W. Srevens, Air Service, who just 
recently returned from an aérial photographic mission 
with the Alexander Hamilton Rice Expedition in 
Brazil, and Lieut. John A. Macready, of altitude and 
non-stop transcontinental flight fame, left McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, recently on a photographic trip 
which will take two to three months to accomplish. 
Their DeHaviland airplane, equipped with the latest 
design photographic apparatus, will be used in making 
aérial views of practically all of the scenic points of 
interest in our western states. 

This is not a new mission for these two officers, as 
on a former trip they succeeded in obtaining some 
wonderful photographs of theretofore inaccessible 
places—aérial views which lacked only the coloring 
of their natural setting to reveal the beauty of our 
western heights and canyons. 

Their itinerary this year is an extensive one, fol- 
lowing a main route with occasional side trips for the 
camera’s eye to record the scenic wonders that lie 
to each side. After arriving at Chicago at the beginning 
of the trip, they will follow the Air Mail route to 
Cheyenne, Wyo. From Cheyenne a side trip will be 
made to photograph Rocky Mountain National Park, 
the flying-field at Denver and Fort Collins, Fort 
Morgan, Fort Lupton, and Fort D. A. Russell. If 
weather conditions are favorable, and visibility and 
the absence of clouds permit, photographs will be made 
of Pike’s Peak. From Cheyenne they will fly to Rock 
Springs, thence to Pocatello, Ida., and through Yellow- 
stone National Park to obtain views that were missed 
on their former trip, due to clouds. 

The rest of the proposed flight reads like a vacation- 
tour—Boise, Ida., to Kalispell, Mont., from which 
point a flight will be made to and through Glacier 
National Park; thence to Seattle to photograph Mount 
Rainier, and then to Portland, Ore.; Crater Lake 
National Park; Mount Shasta, with a landing at 
Redding, Calif. A stop will be made at San Francisco 
to develop the films, then on to Sacramento, Yosemite 
Park; and with a stop later on at San Diego to overhaul 
the airplane. Flying from Las Vegas, Nev., Zion Park 
and Bryce Canyon will be photographed; thence to 
Holbrook, Ariz., following the Grand Canyon of Col- 
orado. Views will be obtained of the Hopi, Navajo 
and Apache Indian Reservations, and on the return- 
trip to Dayton, photographs of the landing-fields 
passed over will be thrown in for good measure. 





As may be seen, this is an interesting project, indeed, 
but it is one which requires skill in its accomplishment. 
With this in mind, we look forward to their return in 
about three months with a goodly supply of very 
interesting photographs. 


Pictorial Photographers of America 


THE seventy-eighth open meeting of the Pictorial 
Photographers of America will be held at the Art 
Center on Monday evening October 5, 1925, at 8.15 p.m. 
The meeting will open with a private view of an 
exhibition of prints by members. This exhibition will 
be our contribution to the Annual October opening of 
the activities of the Art Center. 

The print-committee announces a new form of 
member's exhibition for October—only. Send one 
print, and only one, and the print will be hung, unless 
too many are received for the space available, in which 
case the committee will make a selection. As the four 
walls of our gallery will be used for the exhibition, this 
is your opportunity to see that print hung that you 
feel deserves the honor, even though juries have dis- 
agreed with you. AH prints must reach Mr. Ira Wright 
Martin at the Art Center by October 1. Please send 
return postage with your print. 

Subject for the November competition—‘Land- 
scape” showing a building or a structure of some other 
kind. Prints must reach Mr. Martin by October 29. 
Mount all prints on white or light-toned mounts and 
include return postage. The Annual Election of 
Officers will take place at the November meeting. 

We will have no scheduled speaker for the October 
meeting. It will be a “Get-together” night. Bring not 
to exceed six of the most recent pictorial prints you 
have made. Show them and tell us the conditions 
under which they were made. Light refreshments will 
be served. Come and help make it a good meeting. 

ARTHUR NILSEN, Secretary. 


Of Interest to News-Photographers 


FRANK A. Eaton has resigned from the staff of the 
New York Herald, after nine years as Sunday Roto- 
gravure and Daily Picture Editor, to become manager 
of the news-picture division of Underwood & Under- 
wood, Inc., of New York. 

Mr. Eaton was previously chief of the Copy and 
Art Department of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York, 
before which he was in the advertising-department of 
the Philadelphia North American, Bulletin and Record. 

Underwood & Underwood, Inc., is increasing its 
news-picture division, with added representatives both 
in this country and abroad; and enlarging the scope of 
the division to handle added types of news-picture 
services to newspapers, magazines and other publi- 
cations, and to national advertisers. 


‘‘Why Is It?”’ Asks Mr. Baumgaertel 


In the September, 1925, issue of The View Finder— 
that interesting and inspirational house-organ of the 
California Camera Club, San Francisco—there is a 
column which is conducted by Mr. Karl A. Baum- 
gaertel and is called, In Focus. Here may be found 
many a pointed comment to stir the mind and to 
stimulate progress. In the issue before us, Mr. Baum- 
gaertel writes as follows: 

“One thing that is difficult to understand is that with 
all the members we have, the photographic magazines 
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in our library are so little read. We have in our midst 
many members who are thirsting for photographic 
knowledge, not one of whom ever touches any of the 
current publications except, perhaps, to move them 
out of the way when he wants to read the latest scandal 
in one of the yellow journals. In view of the fact that 
the careful reader can get more real good out of one 
issue of our photographic publications than he can 
through any other way, this seems very strange.” 


Then, Mr. Baumgaertel takes all the photographic 
magazines in turn and points out, in the contents of 
each, how much helpful and practical information 
there is to be found. His analysis of each publication 
is excellent and proves that he appreciates the editorial 
policies and slightly different viewpoints of the respec- 


VIEW OF THE 


tive editors and publishers. The fact remains that all 
are trying to build up and sustain interest in every 
branch of photography and that camera-club members 
do not avail themselves of the opportunities offered by 
the photographic magazines. 

Naturally we were interested in what Mr. Baum- 


gaertel had to say with regard to our magazine. We 
quote: 
“Take for instance PHoto-ErA MaaGazine. The 


August issue has some very fine articles, among them 
one on camera clubs which could well be read by 
every member of the California Camera Club. Another 
interesting feature of this worthy magazine is its 
monthly competitions. Incidentally, our own Jack 
Vildensky has won three first prizes in the last five or 
six competitions of this publication.” 

We take this opportunity to urge other camera-club 
members to participate in our competitions. We try 
to make our competitions interesting and helpful. 








The Film-Side of Eastman Cut-Films 

In our August, 1925, issue, page 117, there appeared 
an article with regard to the difficulty of being sure of 
the film-side of Eastman Cut-Film. In order to help 
clear up the matter, for the benefit of all concerned, 
we obtained some instruction-sheets which are placed 
in all boxes which contain Eastman Professional and 
Cut-Films. With regard to telling which side is the 
film-side, the instruction-sheet says: “Two V-notches 
will be felt in one edge of each film. This is a guide for 
determining the sensitised side. When the film is so 
placed that the notches are on the upper edge and at 
the right-hand corner, the emulsion or sensitised side 
is face up.” We hope that these suggestions will 
be found of service. 
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Pictorial Exhibition in Detroit Theater 


Tanks to Mr. Mark W. Stevens of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, we are able to call attention to an exhibition of 
pictorial photography which was held recently on the 
mezzanine floor of the Bonstelle Playhouse, Woodward 
and Eliot Streets, Detroit. Miss Jessie Bonstelle, 
the managing director, believes in making the theater 
more than merely a form of entertainment. To that 
end, she has arranged, and held, a series of art-exhibi- 
tions in her new theater, ever since its doors were 
opened last January. The work of Hopkin, the 
marine painter, and Barlow, both of Detroit, has 
already been hung. It is much to Miss Bonstelle’s 
credit that she considers pictorial photography as one 
of the fine arts and invites the pictorialists of Detroit 
to exhibit their work in her theater. Is this not a 
splendid example, worthy of emulation by other pro- 
gressive theater-owners and managers? 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





Towtes’ Portrart-Licutines, A Practical Method 
for Making Photographic Lightings, by Will H. 
Towles, Past President of the Photographers’ 
Association of America and Director of the P. A. 
of A. Summer School. 103 pages, 44 photographic 
illustrations and 37 diagrams. Price, cloth, $5.00. 
Philadelphia: Frank V. Chambets; London: Henry 
Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 

This new book by Will H. Towles has been sorely 
needed by amateur and professional portrait-photo- 
graphers. Those who have been privileged to hear 
Mr. Towles’ lecture and to see him at work know that 
he applies, in his own studio, the practical methods 
of which he writes. He is a practical portrait-photo- 
grapher and a true artist. In the pages of his book, 
he has laid a sound foundation upon which it will be 
safe for ambitious photographers to build. By means 
of text, illustrations and diagrams, Mr. Towles points 
the way clearly and convincingly. By following his 
hints and detailed instructions, it will be found possible 
to master and to apply his sound methods to the every- 
day requirements of the studio. He deals with the 
subjects of Plain Light, The Use of the Double Light, 
The Silhouette, Short Light and Various Kinds of 
Lighting. By means of diagrams he shows the exact 
position of the sitter, source of illumination, screens 
and camera. The photographs used to illustrate the 
volume are splendid examples of the different kinds 
of lighting which Mr. Towles describes. No text-book 
in recent years is so important or so valuable to the 
portrait-photographer as this new, beautifully printed 
and truly inspirational book. 


AMERICAN PHoToGRAPHY ExposuRE-TABLES AND 
Hanpsook, by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
174 pages, 17 illustrations and Exposure-Record. 
Price, cloth, vest-pocket size, $1.00. Boston: 
American Photographic Publishing Company, 1925. 
Literally, this new and revised edition of the “Ameri- 

can Photography Exposure-Tables and Handbook” 

is a vest-pocket elementary text-book on photography. 

In it may be found practical information which every 

amateur and professional ought to know. In fact, 

the little book should be in every photographer’s 
hands—or better in his vest-pocket—for there are 
many helpful tables to which it is very convenient to 
refer, no matter what subject is to be photographed. 

The book is divided into two main sections; one devoted 

to Exposure and the other to Development and 

Developers. Under the two main headings will be 

found many paragraphs, and sub-chapters which 

deal with virtually all branches of photographic 

practice. In short, beginners, and those who need a 

refresher course in elementary photographic funda- 

mentals which have to do with exposure, lenses, plates 


and films, printing-papers and processes, developing 
and developers and toning, will do well to obtain this 
very practical little book and to do so without delay. 


TASCHENBUCH Der PHotrocrapuie, Ein Leitfaden fiir 
Anfinger und Fortgeshrittene, by Dr. E. Vogel. 
Revised by Karl Weiss, editor of Die Photographishe 
Industry, Photographie fiir Alle and Camera Al- 
manachs. 298 pages, 257 diagrams and photo- 
graphic illustrations. Price, cloth, 2.80, Mk. Berlin: 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellshaft, 1925. 


For those who can read German easily, this revised 
edition of Dr. Vogel’s photographic text-book will be 
found interesting, practical and valuable. It is filled 
with information which includes all branches of photo- 
graphy and the modern processes. There are many 
formule, tables and illustrations which are well 
worth the price of the book. 


KUNSTLERISCHE AKT UND KinDER-PHOTOGRAPHIE, by 
M. Curt Schmidt. 115 pages, 43 halftone-illustra- 
tions. Berlin: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellshaft, 
1925. 

This volume is one of a series published under the 
general title of Photographische Bibliothek. To those 
who are familiar with German, the book will no doubt 
be of interest and value. It is written for the pictorial- 
ist who is interested in figure-studies and the nude. 
Virtually all the illurations are of nude or draped 
male and female models. The volume concludes with 
a consideration of child-photography, and contains 
many attractive pictures of children. There is much 
technical data supplied with the illustrations and the 
book is well printed. 


o 


An Underexposed One from England 


” 


“HELLO,” said the photo-dealer, as he spotted the 
local club’s crank member, “what can I do for you?” 

“Tt’s about these beastly underexposures. I’ve had 
some again. Dash it all, I made six negatives yesterday 
to get a little thing for the Salon, you know. ‘Red 
Roses,” I’m calling it. Very delicate little thing. 
Well, every bally negative was underexposed again. 
I worked the exposures out with sensitometer, slide- 
rule and compasses, checked them with my Watkins, 
double checked with my Heyde, timed them with the 
chronograph, and added three and a quarter per cent. 
to be on the safe side. And then they were all wrong. 
Now I want to know what you can recommend to 
help me. I must get the thing right.” 

“Ha, another little instrument for your museum?” 
The dealer and the crank were old friends. 

“It’s an instrument for my laboratory I want, and I 
don’t mind the price. If there is anything designed to 
assist in the production of perfect technical negatives, 
I must have it.” 

The dealer thought a while. 

“‘Underexposure eh? Your pet ailment isn’t it? 
Never give them enough light? You’ve tried meters, 
calculators, watches, chronometers, flash-tables and all. 
You use ultra-fast plates and an F/2.9 lens. Um; 
but you always stop down to F/64 for detail. Ah, 
Um, I’m afraid there’s only one thing for you; but it 
won’t cost you a penny. I’ve half a dozen kicking 
about. Get them from the manufacturers for nothing. 
Here’s one. Take it home and time the next by that.” 
And he handed across the counter—a calendar! 

J. R. Haut. 
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In the November, 1925, Issue 


THERE are times when continued effort is crowned 
with success. I refer to getting Dr. T. W. Kilmer of 
New York City—too well known to need introduction— 
to give us some of his photographic “‘trade-secrets” 
with regard to portraiture. The Doctor is by no 
means unwilling to share his expert knowledge with 
others; but he is a busy man, and to sit down to give 
in detail his methods of working was a real effort on 
his part. Indeed, I feel grateful to him for the co- 
operation and kindness. I am very sure that readers 
of Puoto-Era MaGazine will join me in expressing 
their appreciation when they read Dr. Kilmer’s 
article in the November issue. 

No doubt many camera club-members will be 
interested in the account of the fall and rise of the 
Cleveland Photographic Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The trials and tribulations of this organisation and the 
final victory over every obstacle are told by a man 
who knows the facts and had much to do with making 
this club a success. There will be illustrations of 
pictorial work done by the members. If there are 
any camera club officers who are a bit discouraged and 
need encouragement and renewed enthusiasm, let 
them read this article in the November issue. 

It is always interesting to read about the experiences 
of those who have done something which we might 
not care to do or lack the opportunity to do. This 
fact is illustrated by the strong hold which the National 
Geographic Magazine has upon its readers. Through 
its pages one may travel thousands of miles by land, 
sea and air, to the remote places of the world, and 
share the dangers of those who risk their lives to 
furnish the articles and the pictures we enjoy. Hence, 
in the hope of contributing something of interest to 
readers of Puoto-Era Maaazine, I have written a 
very informal, non-technical article on my introduction 
to aérial photography, based on my annual tour of 
military duty at Chanute Field, Rantoul, Illinois. 
The article will be illustrated with some pictures which 
I made with the K-3 Fairchild Aérial Camera at 
various altitudes. It is my sincere wish that my 
experience will serve to encourage others to consider 
aérial photography as a field of activity which is grow- 
ing daily in economic importance. It is no longer 
just a dare-devil stunt to make pictures from an 
airplane. It is becoming an art and a science which 
has a tremendous future and one which merits the 
services of an ~intelligent, well-trained personnel 
supported by enthusiastic public approval and interest. 


Have You Renewed Your Subscription? 


Yes, this appears to be, and is, a very mercenary 
question. Frankly, I wish that I never had to worry 
about subscriptions and advertising to pay the bills. 
It would be such a relief to edit and publish Proto- 
Era Macazine without being limited, and often 
stopped short in my plans, because the best of sub- 
scribers and advertisers fail to send along a cheque 
when it is due. Of course, there are vacations, illness in 
the family and business-reverses which prevent the 
usual prompt attention to renewals and advertising- 


bills; but in most cases it is just an oversight—a putting 
the matter off until tomorrow. If our subscribers 
will realise that their prompt renewals can make 
possible a happier Publisher and a better magazine 
in the future, I am sure that all will co-operate at this 
time. 

One thing more. In our testimonial files are many 
letters from subscribers and readers in which they 
point out in detail why they like PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE. They go so far—a number of them—as to say 
that they are very glad to introduce and to recommend 
it to their friends. Right now I am going to take these 
subscribers at their word and ask them to make good. 
Just a word, here and there, of merited approval and 
recommendation of PHoto-ErA MaGazine will help 
to swell the increasing number of new subscriptions 
which are coming in these days. Even though the 
magazine is far from perfect, there seems to be some- 
thing that appeals to those who will take the time to 
read it and not judge it solely by the illustrations. 
Therefore, if those who have written me such splendid, 
helpful letters will say to their friends what they have 
written to me, then I know that the subscription- 
season of 1925 will be one of tremendous encourage- 
ment to me and a greater opportunity for service 
through PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE. 


Your Magazine 


I am the magazine you read— 
For your enjoyment made; 

On every page, from first to last, 
My columns are arrayed 

In print and picture, all for—you! 
That you may pleasure grasp, 

Whatever hour, day or night, 
My friendly form you clasp. 


I am the magazine you reaad— 
My pages give you joy; 

I bring the laughter to your lips 
Unclouded by alloy; 

I never pause—but carry on 
My task of pleasing you, 

No matter what my trials may be 
I still come smiling through. 





I am the magazine you read— 
Yet, when I please you best, 
*Tis pleasure often drawn from pain 
That burns within my breast; 
But, though I suffer, I must smile; 
I still must play my part; 
Must bring the laughter to your lips, 
Though mine—a broken heart. 


I am the magazine you read— 
For your enjoyment made; 
On every page, from first to last, 
My columns are arrayed 
In print and picture, all for—you! 
That you may pleasure glean 
While reading me. That’s what I’m for!— 
I am your magazine! 
Wituram Lupium. 
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